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HEN I gather up the fragmentary 
notes from the backs of envelopes, 
on the margins of newspapers, on my 
cuffs and in the pages of my ‘‘morocco’’- 
covered note-book, I am often perplexed 
to know what to tell you first concerning 
affairs at Washington. ‘There is sucha 
variety of important 


nues of the news-getter, but when one 
has traversed them, the fact remains that 
quite the most vivid impression he re- 
tains is that the really big news of the 
time is ‘‘in the air,’’ rather than in what 

anyone may have said or is doing. 
The impression was forced upon me 
that this is one of 


matters engrossing 4 SNAPSHOTOF JOE” CANNON, THE NEXT SPEAKER the most significant 


attention that it is 
sometimes difficult 
to say which is most 
important. The 
last thing written 
usually comes first 
to serve the purpose 
of a ‘*scare-head ”’ 
ina newspaper. 
So, I hear some of 
you say, what is the 
absorbing topic of 
the month? Now, 
to answer this, it is 
not enough that 
one may have talked 
with the president, 
chatted with mem- 
bers of the cabinet, 
extracted a word 
from a senator or 
conversed with con- 
gressmen. These 
are the usual ave- 





sessions of congress 
held in many years, 
because there are 
certainly ideas crys- 
talizing and ideas 
withering; plans 
proposed and plans 
that have long re- 
posed in committee 
room pigeon-holes 
that are now being 
resurrected for the 
emergency. ‘Truth 
is, the great prob- 
lem of the day is 
the trust problem. 
The talk of years is 
now to take form in 
enactment. The 
very atmosphere 
radiating from the 
White House, capi- 
tol and committee- 
rooms is surcharged 
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with a spirit of determination to ‘‘do 
something.”’ 

‘‘Trust-busting’’ may be a_ rather 
quixotic undertaking, but ‘‘trust-con- 
trol’ sings along the trolley of national 
legislation at this moment. It remains 
to be seen who are on and who are off 
the trolley,—but the wire is certainly a 
live one. Anti-trust bills have been 
pouring in like an avalanche, and if any 


CONGRESSMAN DICK OF OHIO LEAVING THE WHITE 
HOUSE 








phase of the question has been slighted, 
it is not because of inactivity. 

When I was given the pen with which 
President Roosevelt signed the coal tariff 
repeal bill I felt it was the entering wedge 
for a lever that is to open wide the whole 
subject of trust legislation for definite 
action. It is the coal situation which 
has awakened the people on the trust 
question. It struck directly at the homes, 
and it seems as if the coal tariff repeal 
bill was less a tariff measure than a 


prelude to important trust regulation. 
When President Roosevelt looks over 
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his memorandum of matters under con- 
sideration, I venture to say that the trust 
question comes first—notwithstanding 
the sensational character of the items 
labeled ‘‘Sunflower county, Missis- 
sippi,’’ ‘‘Smoot—Utah,”’ and ‘‘Crum— 
Charleston, South Carolina.” The 
intimation that the president is bend- 
ing any particular energies to secure 
a second term, irrespective of what 
he believes to be right, and generally 
demanded, is scarcely logical. He would 
not, in such a situation, be so fearless in 
grappling these dangerously sensitive 
questions that disturb votes and delega- 
tions. 

As I watched various senators, cabinet 
secretaries, congressmen and _ others 
coming from the president’s office, it 
was interesting to study their expres- 
sions. These told more than the words 
they uttered what they were there for and 
what luck they had in getting it. The 
wide range of details to be grasped con- 
cerning national and international affairs 
—not alone through documents and the 
spoken word, but also in the manner 
and action of those interested—-is cer- 
tainly a severe tax on the president’s 
strength. With all this maelstrom of 
currents assailing eye and ear, the presi- 
dent certainly has provena man of steel. 

HEN Senator Pettus of the Senate 
judiciary sub-committee having in 
charge the trust legislation looks gravely 
over his spectacles at papers one getsa 
flash of the power that gave him his seat 
in the senate. An old Alabaman told 
me the story in this wise. For years 
Pettus had been a prominent political 
leader. He was an intrepid master of 
politics in the critical days of the ’7os. 
He would never accept an office and 
was always noted for his loyalty to his 
friends. During the Cleveland admin- 
istration a federal judgeship vacancy oc- 
curred and, as the redoubtable lawyer- 
leader insisted, ‘“‘the bee was in my 
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A RECENT SNAPSHOT OF SPEAKER DAVID B HENDERSON, WHO WILL RETIRE 
FROM THE SPEAKERSHIP AND THE HOUSE AT THE END OF THIS SESSION 


bonnet to stay.’ He went to Washing- 
ton and arrived early in the morning, 
going directly to the apartment of Sen- 
ator Pugh, who was still in bed. As 
Senator Pugh rubbed his eyes he saw his 
party leader before him. 

‘Pugh, I want that judgeship.”’ 

*“Well, now, just be patient. I'll see 
about it in a short time.’’ 


a 


‘‘T want you to decide it now; you 
never had to wait on a favor from me.’’ 
‘*Pettus, you’re too damned imperti- 
nent—getting a senator out of bed to 


ask for an office. 

nap and—’’ 
‘‘Am I to have the judgeship?” 
‘“‘Well, just wait till I have my 

morning nap and think it over,’’ and 


I’m going to have a 
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Pugh turned over and closed his eyes. 

Pettus left the room with a slam of the 
door, looking straight over his specta- 
cles. He took the next train home and 


THE PASSING OF MRS. U. S. GRANT 


The widow of the great general now sleeps at his side in the mausoleum on 
Riverside Drive, New York. This picture shows the passage of the casket 
out of the Metropolitan Methodist Church, Washington, where on December 
President Roosevelt and all official Washing- 
The honorary pallbearers were Speaker David B. 


20 funeral services were held. 
ton were in the Church. 


Henderson, Secretary Root, Secretary Wilson, Maj. Gen. Grenville M. Dodge 
Senator Cullom, Senator Kean, Senator Allison, Senator Platt, Bancroft 
Davis and Jchn R. McLean. 





was the next senator from Alabama, suc- 
ceeding Pugh. 

That morning nap cost Pugh a sena- 
torship. The vanities of human nature 
are dangerous things to touch with rude 
hands. Many revolutionary. changes are 
made on the political slate through a 
hastily spoken word in a trivial incident 
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at Washington. ‘That is where the sting 
counts twice. — 
ssTHERE was a chance for Oklahoma 
to come in, but not with Arizona 
and New Mexico 
hanging to her 
skirts,’’ is the way 
a prominent con- 
gressman defined 
the situation with 
reference to pend- 
ing statehood bills. 
Senator Quay, 
champion of the 
statehood claims of 
the three terri- 
tories, sits in the 
senate with his legs 
crossed, listening 
to the historical 
discussion given by 
Senator Foraker 
on the admission 
of new states since 
1787. There is a 
silent but expres- 
sive sympathy in- 
dicated by the 
friends of a speak- 
ing republican 
senator, located on 
the democratic 
side of the cham- 
ber, as they move 
over and occupy 
the empty seats 
around him. Sena- 
tors Depew, Fora- 
ker and Beveridge 
are a trio that 
occupy the over- 
flow republican annex on the demo- 
cratic side of the senate. 
ENATOR TILLMAN in a new broad- 
brimmed hat that is said to have en- 
hanced his popularity in the Palmetto 
state was discussing matters with Senator 
Clay of Georgia, hands in pockets, when 
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a newsboy rushed up to him and an- 
nounced the shooting affair in which 
his, Tillman’s, nephew was engaged. 
It was a shock to him, and followed 
closely his savage attack in the senate 
upon all the men whom he believes are 
responsible for the 
coal famine. In- 
deed, his speech had 
hardly reached 
readers of the news- 
papers when his hot- 
blooded _nephew’s 
exploit began to run 
warm over the wires. 
Anyone talking with 
Senator Tillman 
cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the tre- 
mendous earnestness 
of the man, as well 
as with his marked 
individuality; and 
there was a look in 
his face that touched 
the deepest chords 
of sympathy in that 
moment—when the 
passion of politics 
had enacted a dire 
tragedy. 

TUDIOUS Sena- 

tor Hoar, delibera- 
tive Senator Fair-- 
banks; the sturdy 
Senator Nelson, the 
sagacious Senator 
Pettus, and keen, 
legal-minded Sena- 
tor Turner, consti- 
tute the sub-commit- 
tee which will have 
direct charge of the 
so-called trust legis- 
lation. There is a 
buzz of activity in 
the house; as Con- 
gressman Littlefield 
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told me in the corridor, ‘‘Matters are 
churning,’’ and the committee in the 
house and senate are the men who 
know how to ‘bring the butter’ in 
the good old-fashioned way. Itisa 
time for cool heads—not too much salt 


NELLIE GRANT SARTORIS, GENERAL FRED DENT GRANT AND 
U. S. GRANT Ill. 
The picture was taken just as they were leaving the Metropolitan Methodist 
Episcopal church in Washington, at the close of the funeral services of Mrs. 
U. S. Grant, the widow of the late president. 
% 
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his elevation in rank being of recent date. 


president late in December, and Mr. Roosevelt personally congratulated him 
upon his promotion. 


or hot water—but good old-fashioned 
horse sense and patience. There have 
been a few personal tiffs and clashes in 
the eagerness to get first in the field—but 
no serious consequences. Judge Jenk- 
ins, head of the House Judiciary com- 
mittee, has been pretty busy and has 
fired in ideas and suggestions with gat- 
ling gun rapidity. He has long studied 


the trust question and realizes now is 





BARON LADISLAUS HENGELMULLER VON HENGERVA R, AMBAS- 
SADOR OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY TO THE UNITED STATES 
The picture shows him buckling down to work in his private office. For eight 
years the ambassador has represented his country at Washington as minister, 
He presented his credentials to the 
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the time for some 
of the butter lumps 
to appear on the 
dasher. Attorney- 
General Knox, the 
little giant who sits 
in a large,deep 
chair at the depart- 
ment of justice, 
has grappled the 
handle and taken a 
few turns at the 
churn. It is not 
anti-trust legisla- 
tion that is sought 
so much as effec- 
tive trust control. 
Big trusts are not 
necessarily bad be- 
cause they are big 
nor are smaller ones 
harmless because of 
comparatively in- 
significant capital 
stock: Labor 
unions are inevit- 
able and a power 
for good and in 
exactly the same 
proportion a power 
for evil. The result 
will be that labor 
unions must bear 
responsibility for 
its acts and agree- 
ments the same as 
corporations and 
other controllers of 
commodities. 


HE representatives of English labor 
unions called upon President Roose- 
velt in company with Mr. Alfred Moseley. 
The president greeted the visitors in 
Secretary Cortelyou’s room, and his 
words were greeted with a hearty ‘‘ Hear! 
hear!” characteristic of English approval. 
The close proximity of the speaker at 
first made a formal address embarassing, 
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but when the words of the chief execu- hearty ‘‘hear! hear!’’ There never was 
tive were driven at them straight face to a more pointed address made in five 
face—eye to eye— there was still the minutes; Mr. Moseley twirled his 


BARONESS HENGELMULLER VON HENGERVAR, AND THE DAUGHTER OF THE HOUSE 
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silk hat in approval and his party were 
a responsive audience. It was a straight 
out and out talk, man to man. 

“If more of such things were possible 
in England we would have less labor 
troubles,’’ said a bluff, whiskered Lan- 
cashire member of the party. ‘‘It is 
your blooming way of ‘gettin’ together’ 
as you say, that makes America go 
ahead so fast, you know.”’ 

T may add some interest if not any 

value to these pages to know that I 
am writing these lines with the pen with 
which President Roosevelt signed the 
coal bill—a pick that has opened the 
ledge—and somehow the impulse came 
over me to show this to the readers of 


MR. AND MRS. ANDREW CARNEGIE ENTERING THE NEW PUBLIC 


zIBRARY IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. Carnegie gave the capital city $250,000 to build the library, and was present 
when it was dedicated, in January. Mr. Carnegie has founded 790 libraries—and 
has several hundred applications on his list, most of which he will grant. 
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the National as the ‘‘pick’’ with which 
the president has proclaimed, ‘‘Mine 
coal—dig coal—buy coal—ship coal— 
anyhow get coal’’; and the pen has a 
prominent place in the archives of the 
National. It is a modest, democratic 
looking sort of pen. A cork handle, 
plain tapering tip, light and strong, with 
a stub pen that makes a positive mark 
on the paper—when the president writes 
there is always a strong line of emphasis 
finding its way across the paper. 
X-GOVERNOR ORDWAY, of Da- 
kota, in territorial days, is one of the 
interesting characters in Washington. In 
the days of ’61 he came with a friend from 
New Hampshire to see President Lin- 
coln about a post- 
office. The two 
young men had 
made a hard fight 
for the republican 
party in the 
‘*Granite State, ’’ 
which has recently 
been a stronghold 
of democracy, 
under the influ- 
ence of Pressident 
Franklin Pierce. 
In those days it 
meant something 
to be a republican 
in New Hamp- 
shire. They failed 
to secure the post- 
office for the friend 
and later both en- 
listed. The friend 
was Paymaster 
Bates of the United 
States Army, who 
recently died in 
Washington, and 
Ex-Governor Ord- 
way was sergeant- 
at-arms in the 
house of represen- 


j 
i 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR WILLIAM PAUL DILLINGHAM OF VERMONT 
Beginning as county attorney, he advanced through both houses of the Vermont legislature to the gov- 
ernorship—which, by the way, his father held before him—and entered the national senate in 1900, to fill out 
the unexpired term of Justin S. Morrill, deceased. He was reelected last October for six years more. 
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tatives at the time of Lincoln’s death, 
and had charge of the funeral train 
which bore the remains from Washing- 
ton to Springfield, Illinois. Governor 
Ordway tells some interesting incidents 
concerning that trip. His close obser- 
vations of Lincoln during those days 
made it seem to him that Lincoln was 


MRS. JOSEPH (STIRLING) CHOATE, THE 
WIFE OF THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 
TO GREAT BRITAIN 





inspired in his decisions and his unfail- 
ing good nature and patience under the 
most trying circumstances. 

He says McKinley always reminded 
him of Lincoln, and his tragic death 
seemed one of those curious cycles of 
history which cannot be explained. 

‘‘Each had in him the elements that 
made men love them as devotedly and 
tenderly as they would a woman, and 
they seemed inspired by an intuition 
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direct, positive and firm and yet never 
offensive.”’ 

Governor Ordway pointed out as we 
stood on the corner near the White 
House, a spot where Lincoln used to 
love to linger in the long summer twi- 
lights and all alone—‘‘just thinking,”’ 
as he used smilingly to remark when in- 
terrupted. Curiously enough, this same 
spot under the identical trees was a favor- 
ite haunt of President McKinley during 


the trying days of the Spanish war. 


ITTING within ten feet of Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan at the Ohio 

Club banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria, 

I could not help thinking of the 
power represented in that one fist 
when he struck the table with his 
hand in approving applause. His 
short-cropped grey hair, sparkling 
dark eyes, shaggy brows and _ his 
bull-dog mouth gently shaded bya 
dark moustache,—-there was a man 
of international renown and power 
and perhaps one of the greatest finan- 
ciers the world hasever known. Mr. 
Morgan has a way of gripping the 
big black Mexican cigar which he 
smokes (no banquet brand for him) 
rolling it around in his mouth — 
blowing out the smoke with the 
force of a locomotive, grasping it be- 
tween first and second fingers—even 

in the repose of the banquet hall. 
These are some of the minute man- 
nerisins which mark the man who 
plays for any stake short of the uni- 
verse. His keen eyes followed the 
speaker’s—and his smile in a nod of 
recognition to a friend was fascinating. 
On each of his small fingers he wore 
a seal ring. His neck-tie was a simple 
white one, over the stand-up white- 
winged collar. In his buttonhole a crys- 
anthemum. After all, a primitive man in 
his tastes and manners, but dynamic 
in every move and gesture. At that table 
of distinguished guests of the Ohio Club 
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there was an interesting study of the men 
ana affairs of the world in the rows 
of taces and forms enmasked behind 
immaculate shirt fronts. First of all 


was the guest of the evening, Secretary 
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John Hay. His masterly speech in 
words so deftly and delicately chosen, 
in a soft, mellifluous and resonant voice 
—with a sparkle of wit and wealth of 
diction, was the ripe, rich maturity ofa 


HONORABLE JOSEPH HODGES CHOATE, AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO GREAT BRITAIN 
One of the famous beys of Salem, Massachusetts, and a graduate of Harvard. He joined the bar in Mass- 


achusetts in 1855 and settled in New York in 18s6. 


He was one of the committee of seventy that drove 


Tweed out of office into jail and he later served his adopted state as president of the constitutional conven- 


tion of 1894. 


He is one of the foremost lawyers of his time and ranks high among our celebrated public 


speakers. He has ably upheld the great tradition of the post he now occupies, 
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MISSES GRAZIA AND CARMELA CARBONE, BOSTON 
SYMPHONY SOLOISTS 
There are few young musical artists of the day who have won more 
gratifying successes, or whose career has more of promise for the future, 
than these gifted sisters. 


typical American. His tribute to his 
chief—so few words but so strong; his 
happy play of expression and features, 
by all these Secretary John Hay won the 
hearts of all as the world’s greatest sec- 
retary of foreign affairs. The tribute 
offered by different ambassadors present 
revealed the power of the man—his sense 
of justice and fairness. Count Cassini 
looked on approvingly and closed his ad- 
dress in French with a hearty toast in 
English. The Mexican, Austrian, Eng- 
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lish and Spanish am- 
bassadors fixed their 
gaze attentively on 
the distinguished sec- 
retary whose life 
touches the great 
present and future, as 
well as a generation 
that is gone. There 
was more than a look 
of admirationin 
their glances — there 
was an expression of 
love. Senator Hanna 
is the pride of Ohio- 
ans and his speech 
was characteristic of 
the greatness of the 
man, terse and vivid. 
The two tiers of 
balcony boxes sur- 
rounding the ban- 
quet hall were filled 
with ladies — whose 
beautiful faces made 
an animated wall pic- 
ture. The occasion 
seemed like a scene 
in some vast drama 
where the great, vital 
affairs of men and 
nations were touched 
with life colors. Col- 
gate Hoyt wasa 
charming toastmas- 
ter, and when Sena- 
tor Depew flaunted 
his arms forward with the final joke, it 
closed an event which brought even 
closer the realization of the great possi- 
bilities of the Hague tribunal in estab- 
lishing the peace of the world. 
THe irony of history is revealed at the 
outer room of the naval department 
On a five-foot pedestal rests a bronze 
bust of Christopher Columbus. The 
miniature cannon in a glass case on the 
table points in that direction—while a 
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model of a submarine torpedo which re- 
sembles a finless fish flanks the other 
side. To me the statue is striking and 


has quite enough back hair to suggest a 
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poet. The head of Columbus is tilted 
upward, as if defiantly ignoring the large 
globe lilted beneath the pedestal. The 
world that Columbus discovered in 1492, 


UNITED STATES SENATOR WILLIAM ALEXANDER HARRIS OF KANSAS 
One of the men whose term expires this year, and who will, as the result of political changes, retire from 
the senate. Already Congressmen Long and Curtis—the latter the only Indian member of congress—and 


former Governor Stanley are hotly contesting for Senator Harris’ seat. 


Mr Harms 1s the last of the popu- 


list senators. A native of Virginia, he served three years in the Confederate army and after the war helped 
build the Union Pacific railroad, He is a farmer and stock breeder. 
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THE PEN WITH WHICH THE COAL TARIFF REPEAL BILL WAS SIGNED 


a. eee. 


I believe, ‘‘according to geography,” 
has become the ‘‘world power.” ‘The 
steel-ribbed submarine boat upon which 
the statue looks little reseinbles his sea- 
worn Maria Teresa and Isabella of 1492. 


ROBERT B. ARMSTRONG OF THE UNITED STATES 

TREASURY 
Mr. Armstrong entered the department with Sec- 
retary Shawas the latter’s private secretary. His 
abilities were so marked that when Third Assis- 
tant Secretary Spaulding was obliged recently 
to retire because of ill health, Secretary Shaw 
asked the president to nominate Mr. Armstrong 
to the vacant post. He will be the youngest man 
that ever held a place of such responsibility in 
the depaitment ; but, in an era of successful young 
men, this is not held to his detriment by the 


youngest presi.’«nt that ever occupied the White 
House. 





The chain and medallion about the neck 
of the great discoverer—a tribute to his 
patroness, Queen Isabella, the clear-cut 
classic features, prominent nose and 
eager look forward of this man of des- 


tiny—are an interesting study This bit 
of bronze was taken from the Spanish 
warship Christobal Colon, which was 
sunk at Santiago on the day before our 
natal birthday, 1898, by American war- 
ships. The ‘tablet upon which the in- 
scription is made was taken from the 
Spanish warship Maria Teresa, (irony 
of fate) and was presented to the naval 
department by Commander George A. 
Converse, of the U. S. S. Montgomery. 
The story of four centuries is told in 
this trophy of our latest war. 


OW swift the transition from the old 
to the new, in these marvelous first 
vears of the new century. Yesterday a 
an named Morse sent a message from 
, ashington to Baltimore over an insu- 
sated land wire. It was too extraordi- 
nary for ready belief. Then the ocean 
cable—Field’s achievement—wonder of 
wonders!—man sending messages under 
the deeps in the flash of an eye. A great 
shock to unbelievers! Easier now to 
credit an; story, however unusual. 
Hence the comparative calmness with 
which the world has accepted this last 
and most marvelous of inventions—Mar- 
coni’s wireless telegraph. Yet, what is 
there in the Arabian Nights Tales that 
can compare with it? It is telepathy 
systematized: it is the “‘coming true’’ of 
a dream. Through the thousands of 
miles that separate his stations on Well- 
fleet, Cape Cod, and Poldhu, Wales, 
Marconi personally transmitted and re- 
ceived messages exchanged by the chief 
executives of America and Great Britain. 
This was what the president sent: 
His MAJESTY, EDWARD VIL., London, Eng. : 


In taking advantage of the wonderful triumph of 
scientific research and ingenuity which has been 
achieved in perfecting a system of wireless telegraphy, 
I extend on behalf of the American people most cor- 





JOHN MARSHALL HARLAN, ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME 
COURT 


. For more than a quarter of a century Justice Harlan has been one of the ten members of the world’s most 
august tribunal. Born a Kentuckian, he raised and commanded a Union regiment in the Civil war. After 


the war he was attorney general of Kentucky, republican nominee for governor, chairman of the state 
delegation to the national convention of 1876, and a member of the Louisiana commission. On the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his appointment to the supreme court he was the guest of honor at a dinner given by 
the Bar Association of Washington. He is one of the grand old young men of his time. 
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dial greetings and good wishes to you and to all the 
the people of the British Empire. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Washington, Jan. 17, 1903. 


And this was King Edward’s reply: 


THE PRESIDENT, White House, 
Washington, America. 

Ithank you most sincerely for the kind message 
which Ihave just received from you through Mar- 
coni’s transatlantic wireless telegraphy. I sincerely 
reciprocate in the name of the people of the British 
Empire, the cordial greetings and friendly sentiment 
expressed by you on behalf of the American nation, 
and I heartily wish you and your country every pos- 
sible prosperity. EDWARD, R. and I. 
Sandringham, Jan. 19, 1903. 


Mark that day in red-—January 19, 
1g03—on which the first wireless 
‘*marconigram ’’ passed between the 
shores of the United States and Great 
Britain. It marks the opening of a new 
era of freer communication between man 
and man throughout the earth—and per- 
haps throughout the universe. Man will 
yet solve the universal secrets. 





WASHINGTON 


T the funeral of Mrs. 


Grant I was 

struck by the remarkable resemblance 
of General Fred Grant and his distin- 
guished father. It seemed as if one of the 
familiar portraits of the silent commander 


was passing before me. What pathos 
there was in the expression of the old 
soldiers as they bared their heads as a 
last tribute to one who shared with her 
husband the trials and triumphs of a 
great epoch upon which the curtain is 
soon to be drawn. Historians have said 
Grant owed his fame to his wife’s faith 
and inspiration. Certain it is that she 
was imbued with a greatness of soul akin 
to his own. She knew, when the country 
did not, the intrinsic greatness of her 
husband. She was his closest advisor in 
many of the chief crises of his career both 
in war time and during his presidency. 
Fittingly she rests beside the hero in the 
tomb erected to prove a people’s love. 


ONE OF THE LANDMARKS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Mary C. Crawford in “The Romance of Old New England Rooftrees,” (Page & Co., Boston,) pre- 
sents the picture of the house at Scituate, Mass., which is called “The Old Oaken Bucket House,” 
and which stands on the site of the house in which the poet Samuel Woodworth, the author of that 


song, was born and reared. 


Miss Crawford says of this place: “At another bucket, oaken if not old, 


the pilgrim of today may stop to slake his thirst from the very waters, the recollection of which gave 


the poet such exquisite pleasure in after years.” 

















"Science, the First World-Movement 


By ELMER GATES, 
Professor of Psychology and Psychurgy, Washington, D.C. 


CIENCE constitutes the first world 

movement in the history of the earth: 
all other religions and systems have been 
confined to some particular race, nation, 
sect or tribe; and these systems in the 
history of humanity have appeared and 
But 
recently there has arisen a movement 
that has won the respect and devotion 
of the best minds of every race, nation 


disappeared like clouds in the sky. 


and country, and by its very nature is 
destined not to be superseded by some- 
thing else after a few centuries or a few 
thousand years: it is the world-taste for 
the study of inductive science and its 
beneficent application through inven- 
tions, etc. 

This movement began about the time 
of Thales in ancient Greece; it was 
Galileo and 
Kepler; it was brought forward through 


revived in Copernicus, 
Newton and his contemporaries, and 
was evolutionized and revolutionized by 
Darwin and his colleagues; and hun- 
dreds of heroic pioneers have patiently 
added to the sum of knowledge; inven- 
tors and practical men of all kinds have 
applied it to immediate world-better- 
ment. 

This 
every hamlet and tribe on the face of the 
earth and has left not intolerance and 


world-movement has touched 


*Excerpt from Mr. Gates’ contribution to Proofs of 
Life After Death, published by Robert J. Thompson 
at 1604 Wellington avenue, Chicago. 365 pp.; $2. 





persecutions, but blessings of all kinds; 
it has given us better homes, better foods, 
better clothes, better health, antiseptics, 
longer life and myriads of good and use- 
ful things. Amongst the devotees of 
every religion, and the peoples of every 
race, nation and country we find the 
best minds looking to science for the 
solution of their problems, and we have 
thus already before us a world-movement 
and the basis for a world-federation. 
To get more mind and learn how to use 


‘it in discovering and applying truth is 


the basis of an active Universal Brother- 
hood. 
yet unorganized, is ‘‘in the air; 


This great world-movement, as 
it is 
the Zeit-Geist of the time; and it inaugu- 


” 


rates a millenial cycle for humanity. 
This movement cannot be led by any 
one person or body of people, as most 
religious movements have been; it ac- 
cepts for its creed and charter and leader 
nothing less than the total ever-growing 
body of inductive scientific knowledge— 
the Revelation of science; and its method 
will be the art of using the mind as that 
art may hereafter be developed. This 
will put the control of the world into 
the hands, or rather into the brains, of 
the best minds of each class and com- 
munity; and when once a more highly 
developed science and art shal] have 
been applied to the scientific begetting 
and rearing of children, and to their 
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early education; and when a race of 
more normal people shall, by means of 
a perfected mentative art, have been 
applied to the systematic ascertainment 
and application of truth, carried on as a 
religious mission, then we may expect 
that a rapidly increasing knowledge of the 





Universe—and synthetic science —will 
lead to the solution of the various prob- 
lems that now perplex us,—and among 
them the problems of God, Freedom and 
Immortality. We may anticipate the 
gradual obliteration of war, disease and 
crime. Following this recent extraor- 
dinary intellective development will be 
a period of corresponding emotive de- 
velopment in which Humanity will learn 
to appreciate the utilities, beauties and 
opportunities of existence. 

‘¢# * * JT wish to emphasize one im- 
portant point, namely, that there is that 
in the Universe which has succeeded, 
and is succeeding and will continue to 
succeed,—it has produced worlds and 
peopled them with evolving life; it has 
revealed to us a body of actual knowl- 
edge; in the very fact that evolution has 


SCIENCE, THE FIRST WORLD-MOVEMENT 


taken place it shows the triumph of good 
over evil-—the victory of knowledge over 
ignorance—of pleasure over pain. And 
that which has succeeded is MIND, or 
consciousness; and MIND is part of the 
universe, is immanent in it, has the 
eternal nature expressed in it; and you 
and I have inherited that nature and are 
possessed of the spirit, meaning and 
promise of that greatest mystery of exist- 
ence,—consciousness,—-and by means of 
Mind all possibilities are open to us; and 
when we study its nature we are studying 
the nature of the Supreme Mind, and 
are directly conscious of that which ha 
been eternally regnan in Cosmos. What- 
ever problems are solved by the future 
will be solved by consciousness, whether 
these problems relate to the objective or 
the subjective world. All possibilities 
are opened to consciousness, and the 
possibilities are infinite; and among 
these possibilities, as I hope I have 
shown, are those of an endless progress- 
ive existence in a Universe at whose head 
is an Infinite Mind, of which we are 
functional parts. 





SOLACE 


OFT as the tender strain some mother sings, 
Soothing a fretful babe when eventide 
Over the huddled hills and meadows wide 
Empurpled shadows like a mantle flings, 
Comes the low-lisping rain that twilight brings, 
Crooning sweet lullabies which like a tide, 
Soundless and yet resistless, sweeps aside 
All grief and woe and vexing care that clings. 


And sudden mist up-wells to hard, hot eyes, 
Long heavy with the ache of tears unshed, 
And old new peace brings solace to the breast, 
As if one other mcther from the skies 
Down-bending, as in twilights dear and dead, 
All tenderly had lulled her child to rest. 


SHREVEPORT, La. 


Hilton R Greer. 
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]1.— THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 














By FREDERICK W. COBURN 


so\JASTED three years cf young man- 
hood in an architect’s office,’’ 
regretted to me in 1891 Mr. C. Y. 
Turner. Ten years later, as director of 
color decorations of the Pan-American 


Exposition, he assured me that nothing 


in his professional training had been so 
valuable as that architectural apprentice- 
ship, without which he should with 
greatest difficulty have developed 
strength to carry on large decorative 
enterprises. He was even then estab- 
lishing, at the Art Students’ League of 
New York, of which he was president, 
a class in architectural design for giving 
to unpractical young artists the very 
training he had formerly despised. 

Such change of attitude is typical. 
Most progressive painters and sculptors 
of today have similarly came to cherish 
an art they once disesteemed as being 
mechanical and inesthetic. Since the 
Chicago Fair, we have witnessed a re- 
newal of the ancient alliance of the arts 
of architecture, sculpture and painting. 
How and why the trio ever parted com- 
pany would be entertaining to trace if 
this were an historical article; since it 
is not, enough if we make the point that 
they were apart throughout the nine- 
teenth century, during which it was the 
ordinary thing, even in artistic France, 
that buildings should be erected without 
thought of subsequent adornment; sculp- 
ture designed without reference to sur- 
rounding architecture; easel pictures 
painted for general sale with utter disre- 
gard of proper function as decoration for 
wall surfaces. Through disassociation, 


each art degenerated, the architect tend- 
ing to become an engineer, the painter or 
sculptor a mere illustrator. About the 
middle of the nineteenth century the arts 
reached the lowest point to which they 
have fallen in the history of the world. 

Very lately a new type of artist has 
come to the front. The man who is 
capable of taking large contracts, of 
superintending the work of subordinates, 
of keeping in touch with commercial and 
intellectual movements of the day tends 
to supersede the exponent of more per- 
sonal, more individualistic art. Decora- 
tion, not representation, is exhibited as 
the prominent purpose of painting and 
sculpture. At all costs, something beau- 
tiful must be evolved. Abroad, the new 
art (/’art nouveau), freed from the eccen- 
tricities of its early days, is universally 
popular. In this country, aside from 
fresh vogue of the minor arts and crafts, 
strong decorative bias among the funda- 
mental arts is evident. Comprehension 
of what the triple alliance stands for is 
necessary to understanding of the nature 
of the technical problems at which some 
of the brightest and most competent 
modern artists are working. 

What value has association of archi- 
tects, painters and sculptors? The case 
of painting will point our moral. The 
renaissance of mural decoration has 
brought tidings of great joy to the 
studios. The painter has welcomed 
deliverance from sight of unsold, unsal- 
able canvases; from prospect of years of 
unappreciated work. Fifteen years ago, 
drugged as the market perpetually was, 
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the artist must paint pictures or starve. 
He might render them in black and 
white for illustrative reproduction. He 
might teach drawing to others, thereby 
augmenting the number of makers of 
pictures. Competition for vantage in 
the limited market was very keen. 
Originality, oddity of manner, had to be 
pushed to the limit in order to gain 
attention. Today relief has appeared. 
With easel pictures the market is still 
glutted; not one in ten of those which 
make the great exhibitions finds sale. 
But the progressive painter has dis- 
covered a fresh outlet for his talent; he 
gets work from architects that satisfies 
and inspires far more than painting 
small pictures on speculation. Once 
known to be capable of executing deco- 
rations for buildings, a man is in im- 
mense demand. He paints no longer in 
uncertainty as to the abiding place of his 
work. Just what its environment will 
be he knows; interplay of effects he 
studies carefully. For fumbling or hesi- 
tation no excuse is present. Every man 
does best when he knows accurately what 
is required. Naturally enough, brilliant 
young artists are showing preference for 
decorative enterprises, leaving the paint- 
ing of easel pictures to well known men 
who have already arrived, or to the 
less aggressive of their contemporaries. 
Enough good easel pictures are still 
painted; market for some of them will 
always exist. But artists no longer wax 
enthusiastic over their possibilities. 
Mural painting has become the distinctly 
popular accomplishment. Thus, at this 


writing, we find Edwin H. Blashfield at’ 


work on decorations for the new court 
house in Baltimore and the Prudential 
' Insurance building in Newark. Robert 
Reid, king of impressionists, and Ed- 
ward Simmons, master of dramatic effect, 
have lately installed memorable panels 
in the Massachusetts State House. Oliver 
Dennett Grover, one of the brilliant 
young Westerners, has started four 
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memorable mural paintings for the Black- 
stone Library at Chicago. Tommaso 
Juglaris, veteran classicist, sails from 
Boston to execute in Turin the largest 
series of decorative paintings yet done 
by an American, for the Ray Memorial 
Library at Franklin, Massachusetts. Fur- 
thermore, wealthy individuals, instead 
of buying pictures, are apt to commission 
artists to prepare mural decorations spe- 
cially for their houses, town and country. 
Thomas W. Lawson of Boston has lately 
set at work one of our ablest young 
painters, Herman Dudley Murphy, on 
a series of delightful landscape panels, 
reproducing in decorative fashion the 
salient features of the view from the 
tower at ‘‘Dreamwold,’’ the model 
country place of America. Again I note 
that Attorney General P. C. Knox has 
secured from Alexander F. Harmer, an 
artist of Santa Barbara, California, a 
frieze of three hundred and fifty square 
feet of stamped and painted leather, 
representing life of American aborigines; 
decorations which, interesting in subject 
and artistic in treatment, will make the 
Knox mansion in Washington memor- 
able among American houses. 

Mural decoration is a distinct branch 
of art; wherein it differs from ordinary 
picture-making is worth consideration. 
Cooperation with architects leads the 
painter face to face with hard but stimu- 
lating problems. Everybody knows that 
a wall painting must have its lines har- 
monious with those of the surrounding 
architecture; its colors consonant with the 
general color scheme of room or facade. 
And we hear artists say that their greatest 
difficulty is to avoid making ‘‘a hole in 
the wall,’’ by which we understand them 
to mean that too strong an illusion of 
looking off indefinitely into space must 
not be created; that something of the 
flatness of the wall surface must be pre- 
served. This is indeed the main techni- 
cal difficulty, one which few overcome. 

The popular notion that one sur- 
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mounts it simply by keeping all objects 
flat, by avoiding ‘‘shading”’ (or ‘‘model- 
ing,’’ as artists prefer to call it) is erron- 
eous. Absolute flatness is undesirable 
in mural decoration, for the essential 
function of the artist is to give spacious- 
ness to the architect’s design. ‘The skill- 
ful decorator must create a world of 
space relations in which things appear 
flattened, not flat. In easel pictures the 
artist imitates simply the distances of 
nature by technical devices of perspec- 
tive and color, carrying the eye as far 
back as in nature it would go. But the 
mural painter, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, brings the vanishing point 
nearer to the point of sight, portraying 


“THE FOUNDING OF HARVARD COLLEGE” 
Decorative sculpture by L Mora on facade of Congregational House, Beacon street, Boston An admir- 
able example of the application.of sculpture to a modern office building. 
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things so that they appear to have their 
natural length and breadth but a slighter 
degree of depth. ‘The perspective of 
decoration is conventional. ‘Thus in a 
room no illusion is established of seeing 
out through a window, but only of an 
enlargment of the room. For each 
decorative painting a new perspective 
has to be evolved; and to place objects 
logically, beautifully, in this conventional 
world tries the highest imaginative 
powers of the artist. This is indeed the 
supreme test of artistic feeling. Because 
he had consummate mastery of space 
which is more than two-dimensional and 
less than three-dimensional, Puvis de 
Chavannes, who made the decorations 
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for the staircase of the Boston Public 
Library, was, technically considered, 
the most artistic painter of modern 
times. No other man has thought so 
clearly ‘‘in the medium’’ of decoration, 
which is architectural effect. He never 
lets in light and air from without,—the 
architect attends to that; his functicn is 
to enhance the feeling of agreeable spa- 
ciousness within. Only compare in the 
Boston Library, the largeness of air in 
the staircase with the crowded stuffiness 
of the delivery room, where Abbey’s pic- 
tures—not decorations—make for sense 
of confusion. Every one of Puvis’ 
decorative panels is distinguished by 
identical perspective, exactly adapted to 
the environing architecture; no uni- 
formity of perspective dominates Abbey’s 
brilliant but indecorative pictures. 

This truth deserves emphasis, for it 
reveals to trained intelligence the mathe- 
matical substructure that underlies all 
the so-called space arts. The notion 
that art, ‘divine art,’’ has nothing in 
common with vulgar fractions is falla- 
cious. Asa fact it depends upon mathe- 
matics as does music. High artistic 
imagination is closely akin to that of 
geometer and physicist. 

Decorative sculpture serves the same 
purpose as mural painting, giving exten- 
sion to architecture. Has the architect 
wished his Gothic doors to aspire like the 
lofty nave behind them? ‘The sculptor, 
by placing emaciated figures with flowing 
robes in the niches, contributes to the 
sense of uplift. A sculpturesque frieze 
about a room raises the ceiling, throws 
back the four walls. The well placed 
statue instead of crowding the public 
square enlarges it. 

The present enthusiasm of sculptors 
for cooperation with architects is not 
astonishing. The difficulty of the work 
enchants rather than discourages. At 
least the troubles are technical, not 
social. A sculptor’s delight today is to 
refuse the kind of job he was hot-footed 
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after fifteen years ago: the faded da- 
guerreotype of a distinguished warrior, 
a suit of his clothes and a pair of well 
worn shoes; the constant consultation, 
or altercation, with the local committee 
composed of the mayor, the cook, the 
lean M. D. and every other citizen who 
is seemingly particularly incompetent 
to pass judgment in art matters. Supreme 
accomplishment in such commissions is 
faithfulness to the hero’s likeness—a very 
negative virtue to the artist’s thought. 
Often, being a man of spirit, he follows 
the example of Rodin and Derre and 
disregards the prejudices of Spotless 
Town, going the limit in production of 
something bizarre and original; if more 
docile, he perpetrates another tiresome 
nonentity, an addition to the number of 
those which disfigure Central and other 
parks. 

How different when the sculptor works 
as assistant to the architect! Certain 
freedom he loses, but gains what liberty, 
what immunity from incompetent inter- 
ference! Battles to be fought with the 
public the architect has already contested, 
and generally with marked success, for 
his profession is one that has acquired 
prestige among men of affairs. The 
sculptor, producing for another artist, 
serves an appreciative and sympathetic 
master; and he brings forth artistically 
admirable results for adornment of 
public buildings and sky-scrapers. In- 
tense activity among sculptors these days 
is proof that they have found what they 
want to do. No other artistic craftsmen, 
except possibly the architects, are so 
furiously busy. Most of the prominent 
men are ten years deep in commissions. 
Statue-making, decorative and indeco- 
rative, goes merrily on as in old days. 
Philadelphia erects a thirty thousand 
dollar memorial to President McKinley; 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. — will 
shortly dedicate one to Admiral Porter. 
In the Public Gardens, Boston, the ped- 
estal is being constructed for Herbert 








“ILLUSIONS,” BY H. B. FULLER, CORNISH, N. H. 


This picture, by the son of the late George Fuller, was probably the most attractive shown at the recent 
exhibition of the Copley Society, Boston. We publish it through the courtesy of Curtis & Cameron, 
publishers of the Copley Prints, by whom it is copyrighted. 
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DECORATIONS FOR THE LIBRARY 
These pictures, representing Indian hunting scenes, are part of a frieze in the Knox mansion at Washington, 








Adams’ impressive monument to Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing. Four northern 
states have already arranged, and others 
will cooperate, to place groups in the 
new National Park at Vicksburg, Miss- 
issippi. Cape Codders are scurrying 
to raise $25,000, an amount equal to that 
appropriated by the Massachusetts legis- 
lature for a Pilgrim monument at Prov- 
incetown. The public school houses 
are beginning to possess original statuary 
of high merit. Only the other day a 
memorial by St. Gaudens to the late 
Governor Roger Wolcott was unveiled 
in the Boston school that bears his name. 

This is indeed a good age in which to 
be a successful sculptor. Office build- 
ings alone afford scope for display of the 
ability of hundreds of good men. Along 
lower Broadway in New York, every 
other sky-scraper carries good sculpture. 
Such structures as the Congregational 
House in Boston and the Witherspoon 
building in Philadephia show skillful 
adaptation of modeling to noteworthy 
architecture. State and municipal build- 
ings too, are given greater and greater 
richness of detail. The artistic sensa- 
tion of this season is undoubtedly the 
announcement that for the new state 
capitol at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
about $300,000 will be spent upon 
eleven sculptural groups to be designed 
and executed by George Grey Barnard, 


with assistants chosen by him. In this 
we witness one of the largest decorative 
undertakings of our day, one which, 
directed by so intense and energetic 
a man as Mr. Barnard, will certainly go 
forward to artistic success. Great things 
likewise are predicted of the sculpture 
department of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition. As general director, the 
managment first chose Frederick Well- 
ington Ruckstuhl, a native of St. Louis, 
a leading exponent of the ‘‘new sculp- 
ture’? and an able executive. Asso- 
ciated with him were Augustus St. Gau- 
dens, Daniel Chester French and John 
Quincy Adams Ward, three men of high- 
est stand in the profession. One’s only 
regret is that the forthcoming work of 
such artists will appear in the perishable 
medium of stuff. Mr. Ruckstuhl, unable 
to work harmoniously with Mr. Taylor, 
the architect-in-chief, resigned and was 
succeeded by Mr. Kar] Bitter. 

In connection with this sculpture for 
the St. Louis Exposition we had hoped 
that Mr. Ruckstuhl would be able to give 
the country a practical illustration of his 
cherished notion of a sculptors’ guild, 
for which he pleaded eloquently the 
other day in an article in the New York 
Times. The artists need organization 
quite as much as any other laborers. 
Certain newspapers have been poking 
fun at Mr. Ruckstuhl’s contention that 








OF ATTORNEY GENERAL KNOX 
They were designed by Alexander F. Harmer of Santa Barbara, California. 
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a sculptors’ ‘‘trust’’? would benefit the 
craft by discouraging originality; but 
the sculptor doubtless knows whereof he 
talks. He is not alone among artists in 
asserting originality to be a besetting 
vice of modern art, the token of its 
inability to render proper service to com- 
mon needs. Certain it is that coopera- 
tion of the three arts, of which’I am 
writing, tends to repress individuality. 
Nor is this altogether bad. Artists of 
Greece and Italy, in the great decorative 
ages, did not strive at all costs to be 
queer—painting elephants of life size or 
frogs that hop on dead women’s breasts. 
Nor yet must they affect oddity of techni- 
cal manner, strange ways of blotting 
color, bizarre tricks of modeling with 
paint. The passion for exceeding singu- 
larity evinces degeneracy. The most 
powerful argument for putting architec- 
ture in authority over painting and 
sculpture is that it imposes upon them 
restraint and sanity. Nothing startling 
satisfies as decoration. The decorative 
spirit breathes temperance, order, purity 
of subject and motive. Nor are the two 
lesser crafts the only gainers; architec- 
ture itself grows immensely in power 
through the triple alliance. It is better 
enabled to keep its inspirational func- 
tion. So many practical considerations 
are forced upon the designer of a 


modern building—he has to know all 
about heating, ventilation, sanitation, 
steel fireproofing and such adjuncts of 
civilized existence — that he tends to 
become engineer rather than artist. 
Steel construction does not easily lend 
itself to expression of beauty; the archi- 
tect therefore is tempted not even to try 
to be decorative. Enough, he thinks, 
that the structure is plain and useful. 
But as a corrective to neglect of the 
esthetic comes association with painters 
and sculptors, whom it concerns first 
and foremostly. What improvement 
has recently taken place in domestic and 
commercial architecture need hardly be 
mentioned. ‘Tiresome New York streets 
are being enlivened with some of the 
jolliest buildings yet erected on the 
western continent—lacking, of course, 
the delicate charm of structures made of 
absolutely right material, but infinitely 
more agreeable in proportion, fitness and 
variety than the brown stone rows of 
a past generation. West Fifty-Fourth 
street, between Fifth and Sixth avenues, 
has often been pointed out as a mcdel 
of what New York may become. Or, 
again, if a Boston example is sought, 
stand in the Common facing the corner 
of Tremont and Boylston streets and 
compare the noble frontage made by 
Masonic Temple, the Touraine and the 
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Colonial Building as against the tawdry 


row Of nineteenth century structures 
along Tremont street. ‘The urban archi- 
tecture of this century promises to be 
one of its crowning glories. 

And not only in city architecture but 


GEORGE GREY BARNARD, AMERICAN SCULPTOR 
Just under forty years of age,a Pennsylvanian 
born, educated in Chicago and Paris, author of 
several sculptures that have won more than 


national celebrity; associate of the French Na- 
tional Society of Fine Arts and gold medal win- 
ner in the Paris Exposition of 1900. 





in suburban and country housing the 
past two decades have seen betterment. 
The 1880 type of house, Queen Anne 
in front and Mary Ann behind, is being 
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replaced by handsomer, more artistic 
buildings, derived largely from Ameri- 
can colonial or French classical models, 
but adapted with more or less skill to 
present needs. ‘True, incalculable dain- 
age was done to the countryside in the 
dark decades when pure colonial style 
suffered eclipse. Places like Long 
Branch and Saratoga will for generations 
look worse than they are. But there 
exist suburban neighborhoods on Long 
Island, in eastern Masaschusetts, about 
Philadelphia and elsewhere, whose new- 
ness is not painful but restful. The 
wealthy are everywhere moving into 
admirable houses; the day of good archi- 
tecture for all the people will yet come. 
Meantime, it shows artistic good sense 
on the part of architects, sculptors and 
painters that they are doing their best to 
make country homes suitable for refined 
people to live in; and that, wherever 
possible, they call in a fourth craftsman, 
the landscape architect, to complete the 
harmony of art and nature. Our national 
taste for cast-iron dugs and deer in the 
sylvan glades of the suburban front yard 
is being diverted into predilection for 
well composed gardens and Jawns. The 
new profession of landscape architecture, 
thanks largely to missionary efforts of 
men like Frederick Law Olmstead and 
the late Charles Eliot, and of artists like 
C. A. Platt and Guy Lowell, is attracting 
good talent. It is destined ultimately to 
be of great help in bringing about that 
harmonious working together of all the 
arts of design which will constitute 
great national art. 





The 


Poet 


His bow was Fancy’s shining arc,— 
One shaft he had and only one ; 

He looked about to find a mark 
And shot his arrow at the sun. 





Ernest McGaffey 











Love Affairs of James Carrington, Sr. 


THE THIRD 


By CARRIE HUNT LATTA 


HERE was no sound in the library 

of the Carrington house except the 
ticking of the clock and the crackling of 
the fire. Strange, too, as there were two 
people in the room: two very talkative 
people, usually. 

One of them was reading and the other 
was flat on his back on the floor, staring 
at the ceiling with round, thoughtful 
eyes. 

“Uncle Jim?” 

The person thus addressed looked up 
from his book at the small boy. 

“Well, Tommy.” 

‘I’m so glad you’ve got a bad cold.”’ 

‘‘Thanks, you’re very kind, Tommy.” 

‘‘T mean I’m glad you have to stay 
home this afternoon.”’ 

A short silence followed, broken by 
the boy. 

**Say, Uncle Jim.” 

“‘Do say it, my boy, and get it over 
with.”’ 

‘Are you listenin’ ?’’ 

“‘T am, I can’t help it.”’ 

‘‘Well, when I grow up I’m going to 
get a little boy just like me?”’ 

‘‘Ah, very likely. But I should think 
you’d be satisfied at present with that 
new brother of yours. Heavens, how he 
squalls.’’ 

‘**And, Uncle Jim, I’ll have alittle girl 
just like sister ’Liz’beth. That is,’’ he 
added, ‘‘when she’s good.”’ 

“*T wouldn’t have mentioned that, if I 
were you, Tommy.” 

‘*And when I grow up I’m going to be 
married, Uncle Jim. You bet I am.” 


The man turned to his book impa- 
tiently and made no reply. ‘The boy 
examined the contents of one of his 
pockets, counted aloud the marbles he 
possessed, put them back into his pocket 
and again addressed his uncle: 

‘*] said that when | grow up I’m going 
to be married.’’ 

The man made no reply. The boy’s 
face reddened and his eyes flashed. 

‘“‘Why don’t you talk to me?’’ he 
bawled, throwing himself over on the 
floor. Both heels crashed into a small 
table. A tall, slender lamp upon it 


‘quivered, then fell to the floor. The boy 


looked solemnly at the ruin he had 
wrought, rolled over on his face and lay 
very still. The man looked -from the 
boy to the broken lamp. 

Suddenly there was a knock at the 
door and Nora the maid entered. There 
was a look of determination on her broad 
face, and as she viewed the fragments 
and oil on the floor she spoke with 
vehemence. 

‘*Mis’ Blake an’ Mis’ Carrington heard 
a noise an’ says Tommy to come upstairs 
an’ be spanked fer breakin’ somethin’, 
they don’t know what.”’ 

The boy uncovered one eye and looked 
at his uncle. 

‘‘Mammia isn’t well enough,’’ he ven- 
tured. 

‘‘Yer gamma is, er I am,’’ Nora an- 
swered sharply. 

‘‘Aw, I don’t know. Uncle Jim, I 
heard Gran’pa say you have a quick 
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mind; think of somethin’. 
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His uncle turned his face away as he 
spoke: 

‘‘Never mind, Norah. I’ll give youa 
quarter if you’! clean the floor and tell 
Tommy’s mother to let him off this 
time.”’ 

Nora hesitated. 

‘*But, Mister Jim, your mother said if 
you asks me to let him sthay to bring 
him onyhow. Says she’ll tind him good 
an’ proper.”’ ; 

Tommy sat up. 

“Uncle Jim, now’s the time fer you 
to show these people whether this busi- 
ness bout me an’ you bein’ pals is all 
a bluff or not.’ 

James Carrington, Jr., put his hands 
into his pockets and sighed deeply. 
Finally, his face brightened. 

‘Nora, tell Tommy’s mother and mine 
that, as it is my lamp that is broken, I’m 
the one to punish Tommy. I’ll spank 
him myself.’’ 

Nora left the room. 
puzzled look on the boy’s face. 


There was a 
Neither 


of them spoke for some time, when the: 


boy said: 

**T don’t see how you eased things off 
none, Uncle Jim.” 

‘“‘Well, Tommy, you know I always 
keep my word.’’ 

‘‘What are you goin’ to do about it 
this time?”’ 

‘*Why, keep it. Come here.”’ 

With a sigh the boy slowly obeyed. 

““’Tain’t a very nice thing fer a big 
feller to jump on a little one,’’ he 
grumbled protestingly. 

‘“‘Turn around,’’ his uncle said in a 
deep voice. 

The boy did as he was told and his 
uacle gave him three light taps. Tommy 
waited. That seemed to be the extent 
of it. He turned a grinning face to his 
uncle and said dryly, with a shrug of his 
shoulders: 

“T won’t tell mamma, Uncle Jim.” 

His uncle’s face flushed. 

‘“‘T fully intended to give you more, 


but—it made my head worse. If I had 
let you go upstairs it would have been 
much worse, remember that. They’d 
have probably put you to bed, beside the 
licking.” 

“Oh, it’s alright. 
Les’ fergit it.’’ 

He sat down on a stool at his uncle’s 
feet. 

‘Say, Uncle Jim, mamma says she 
don’t think the new baby looks a bit 
like me. I’m glad of it. His head’s 
balder ’n gran’pa’s. Mamma says I 
look just like you did, an’ ’at she’s 
havin’ the same kind of a time with me 
that your mother did with you. Mothers 
take their boys awful hard. Worse than 
measles.’’ 

James Carrington Jr., seemed to be 
studying the title of his book with in- 
tense interest. 

‘*But, the boy went on, ‘‘mamma says 
she hopes an’ prays I’ll turn out as well 
as you have. Says you’re a perfect 
brother. I think you’re a real nice 
uncle, when you ain’t cross. Oh gee! I 
wish my new brother was a girl. He 
could play with ’Liz’beth’s things, then. 
’Twon’t be a month till every thing I’ve 
got’ll be broke up.’’ 

‘‘Generous boy, Tommy. I imagine, 
however, that it will be a bit longer than 
you think before your brother is out 
riding your bicycle, .at least.”’ 

A short silence followed. 

“Say, Uncle Jim, I said twice that 
when I grow up I’m going to be 
married.”’ 

With a long, low whistle-his uncle 
threw his book on the table and looked 
with desperation at his small nephew. 

‘“‘Tommy, my head aches.”’ 

**] knowit, Uncle Jim. I’m talkin’ to 
you so’s to keep your mind off of it. 
When we have apple dumplin’s an’ I 
have the stummick ache afterwards, 
mamma always says to keep my mind off 
of it an’ it won’t hurt. As soon as I 
grow up I—”’ 


I ain’t kickin’. 
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‘All tight, all right, Tommy. You 
wouldi’t marry unless the girl you loved 
would marry you, would you?”’ he asked 
crossly. : 

The boy looked thoughtful. 

“Huh! I’d make her love me. If 
you was me, Uncle Jim, which would 
you marry, Ursula Day or. my Sunday 
school teacher?’’ 

‘‘Which do you love best?’’ 

“Both of ’em,’’ he answered promptly. 

‘*And which do you think loves you 
best?”’ 

‘*Both of ’em,’’ he answered with con- 
viction. 

‘‘Lucky fellow. Well, maybe you’d 
better decide on Ursula; she’s your age, 
and pretty.”’ : 

‘‘But my Sunday school teacher is 
pretty, and you know it. If she ain’t, 
what have you got her picture set up on 
the mantel in your room for? Aw, I’ve 
seen you hurryin’ down the street so’s 
to get to walk with her. I asked her in 
the Sunday school class if you was beaux 
an’ she says, kind of jerky, ‘‘No, 
friends.’’ Oh gee, but I laffed. All the 
boys did, ’cause she got so red.”’ 

James Carrington, Jr., looked angry 
and uncomfortable. He reached over 
and took the small boy by the coat collar, 
and shook him hard. 

‘“*I’d forgotten that Miss Steele is your 
teacher. Tom Blake, you’re an impu- 
dent fellow. I’m going to quit giving 
you any spending money. Do you hear? 
You’re a bad boy.”’ 

Tommy sat where his uncle had sud- 
denly placed him. He sniffed audibly 
for a while, then regarded the toes of his 
shoes thoughtfully. He took out his 
knife and pretended to be cutting a hole 
in the toe of one of them, hoping in this 
way to attract attention. Failing, he 
whistled, made some strange clucking 
noises, beat on the floor with both his 
hands and feet. But his uncle paid no 
attention to him. Then he got up and 
went to his uncle’s side. 
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‘*I didn’t go to make Miss Steele mad. 
Why, I love her.”’ 

**So do,—ah, you do? Well, much 
good it’ll do you,’’ he said pushing the 
boy away and crossing the room to a 
window, where he stood drumming idly 
on the pane. 

The boy watched him for awhile, then, 
with a repentant look in his eyes he 
went to him and slipped one of his little 
hands into his uncle’s. 

“‘Don’t be mad at me, Uncle Jim. I 
ain’t mad at you. A fellow can’t hebp 
lovin’, can he?’’ 

‘‘No, Tommy, I wish he could.”’ 

There was something in his uncle’s 
tone which made the boy look at him 
earnestly. 

“Why, Uncle Jim, I think it’s nice to 
love.”’ 

‘“‘Might be if the person you love 
hadn’t, at least six times, refused to even 
try to care for you. You just wait, old 
man,’’ he added, rumpling his hair dis- 
contentedly. 

“Huh! I just dare any girl to bluff 
me. Well, which shall I love, Ursula 
or Miss Steele?”’ 

The innocence of the boy and the 
earnest manner in which he spoke 
touched his uncle. Seating himself, he 
took the boy on his knee. 

‘‘Tommy, do you want to hear a story?’’ 

“IT should say. Go ahead.”’ 

“Well, once upon a time,— strange 
how stories begin themselves that way,— 
there was a boy—”’ 

“Is he dead now?”’ 

“No, no; grown up. A boy a bit 
older than you are, though you are very 
much like he was at that time, even now. 
Well, this boy loved his Sunday school 
teacher, and she loved him. But she 
loved him as a good woman loves a little 
boy, especially a heedless little boy who 
is always getting into trouble, as this 
little boy always was. Well, one day he 
heard his sister say that this Sunday 
school teacher was going to be married. 
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She had forgotten to say anything to the 
boy about it and, as he was planning to 
marry her himself he felt dreadful about 
it. And he cried, oh, but he did cry. 
His mother heard about it and she kissed 
him and told him that his Sunday school 
teacher was too old for him to marry, 
and so she was, you know. So, if I were 
you I would go on loving my Sunday 
school teacher; you couldn’t help it to 
save you. But love her as a Sunday 
school teacher, my boy. You see, 
Tommy, she doesn’t want to be married, 
yet—perhaps never. She doesn’t love 
anyone well enough for that. She 
doesn’t want it even mentioned. She 
is happy as she is and loves her home 
and wants plenty of time for her music, 
just as if she wouldn’t have it if she 
mar—er, never mind that, Tommy.’’ 

‘*How do you know, Uncle Jim? Did 
she turn you down?”’ James Carrington, 
Jr., rubbed his forehead reflectively for 
a moment. 

“Of all the inquisitive young ones,— 
now I’d like to know what I’ve said,— 
well, after all, Tommy, I believe I’d 
love Ursula. 

‘“‘Aw, I don’t know. She’s purty, but 
she cries so easy. Leta feller pull her 
ribbon off she bawls so loud that her 
mother comes out an’ says things to a 
feller. She’s too young.”’ 

“Tommy,’’ his uncle said solemnly, 
placing his hand on the boy’s head ina 
fatherly manner, ‘‘whatever you do don’t 
ever tell a girl she’s—she’s a baby. Or 
too young, or anything of the kind. It’s 
just as bad as to tell them, when they get 
older, that they’re too old. Just don’t 
mention age toa girl at all, no matter 
whether she’s old or young. Why, this 
boy I just told you about had a friend, 
a girl a few years younger than he was, 
and one time when he gave a party he 
didn’t invite this girl because he said she 
was too young. She told him at the 
time that he’d be sorry for it, and, by 
George, he is. After that party she 
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wouldn’t pay any attention to him and 
when she got older and he wanted to take 
her anywhere she always said she was 
too’young. And laughed, always. And 
now, she doesn’t say anything much, just 
doesn’t seem to care particularly. Oh, 
well, but don’t you dare tell a girl she’s 
too young. Doyouhear? You'll regret 
it all your life if you do.”’ 

‘*What is regret, Uncle Jim?” 

‘*Means you'll be sorry, awfully sorry. 
There, thank goodness your mother 
wants you. Good night. And don’t 
forget what I’ve said, Tommy.”’ 

A week later James Carrington, Jr. 
stood, late one afternoon, carelessly 
piling things into a trunk. There wasa 
look on his face which plainly showed 
that he was not thinking of what he was 
doing. 

At last the job was almost finished and 
he wandered about the room, gathering 
up a few articles, some trinkets from his 
desk, some old books and a few photo- 
graphs. From among the photographs 
he took one and looked at it with long- 
ing eyes. It wasa picture of a fair-haired 
girl with calm, steady eyes which seemed 
to look straight into his. 

*“*You see,’’ he murmured, with a look 
of tenderness overspreading his face, 
‘*if it were not for you, dear girl, I would 
not go away. I shall even leave your 
picture behind, because, dear, I am 
going away to try to forget.’’ 

He kissed the picture and placed it in 
a drawer in his desk. As he put the 
key in the lock a sudden noise attracted 
his attention. He listened, then crossed 
the room and looked behind a curtain. 


“Ugh! I’m as nervous as a woman 
tonight. Hello, there goes the tele- 
phone.”’ 


He answered the call and shortly after 
ward left the house. As he closed the 
street door the curtain, behind which he 
had looked for the strange noise, moved 
mysteriously and presently a small figure 
appeared. A boy, whose broad white 











collar stood in a mussy frill around his 
ears. Whose stockings were down about 
his shoe-tops and who had all the 
appearances of having tried to crawl 
through a very narrow place. The agent, 
through which James Carrington, Jr.’s, 
future was to be settled in a very unex- 
pected manner. 

He took a deep breath and looked as 
if a little dazed by the light. Then he 
crossed the room to his uncle’s desk, 
opened a drawer and took from it a 
photograph. His Sunday school teacher. 

‘“‘Aw, I know’d it all the time,’’ he 
spluttered. He said a few things under 
his breath, then tossed the picture con- 
temptously across the room. He stood 
undecided fora moment. Then tiptoed 
across the road and to the front door, 
turned the night latch stealthily and 
slipped out noiselessly. 

Twilight had gathered, but Tommy 
forgot to be afraid. He tore up the 
street to a house a short distance away 
and rang the bell. 

‘‘T want to see Miss Steele,’’ he de- 
manded. ‘Tell her I want to see her 
bad. She’s my Sunday school teacher 
an’ I’ve got a right to see her.”’ 

A few minutes later he stood before 
her. She was smiling in a friendly man- 
ner until the boy came close enough to 
the light to really be seen. She gasped. 

‘‘Why, Tommy Blake! What can be 
the matter? You’ve been crying and 
you’re so very untidy. Come, tell me 
all about it.”’ 

Tommy was sobbing in a heart-broken 
inanner. He dried his eyes first on his 
sleeve, then on the back of his hand. 

*“‘Can’t you tell me, my poor little 
boy?”’ she asked. 

‘**T ain’t your poor little boy. I ain’t 
little an’ I ain’t poor. I’m fat. An’ 
I ain’t your boy at all an’ I’m glad I 
ain’t. He wouldn’t go if it wasn’t for 
you. I don’t want him to go. An’ if 
he does go I’m goin’ to run away an’ go 
too. It’s all your fault, but you’re goin’ 
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to get left all right. Heain’t even goin’ 
to take your picture with him. An’ I’m 
gl—glad. Oh, oh!” 

Miss Steele sat down, drew him to her 
and dried his eyes. ‘‘Will you tell me 
who you are talking about, Tommy?”’ 

‘“‘Aw, you know. Come on an’ go 
over an’ git him not to go. You’d ought 
to do’n’-to-others. You’re a Sunday 
school teacher.’’ The puzzled look had 
left Miss Steele’s face. ‘‘Oh yes,’’ she 
murmured. ‘‘Oh yes, yes,’’ and she 
smiled brightly. 

‘*Yes what? He’s goin’ tonight an’ 
he said he might be gone a long time. 
I’m goin’ to foller him, on a freight 
train, hang on between the wheels an’ git 
killed. Then you'll besorry. He’s 
goin’ away out West and the Indians will 
kill him an’ th’ bears’ll eat him.”’ 

And the mere thought of it caused this 
small boy to writhe in agony. Miss 
Steele stood looking at him. There was 
a bright red spot on each of her cheeks 
and she seemed to be lost in thought. 

‘*Ain’t you comin’ over?’’ he asked 
angrily, digging his fists in his eyes. 

“Oh I couldn’t, you know, Tommy. 
But don’t cry. Maybe things will turn 
out all right, after all.’’ 

With this she left the room, returning 
presently, with a smile on her lips. 

‘*T have telephoned to let your family 
know where you are,”’ she said. 

‘I thought you’d gone after your hat. 
Are you goin’ to let him go, after all? 
He’ll be gone if we don’t hurry.”’ 

She made no reply, but busied herself 
about the room. 

James Carrington, Jr., hung up the 
telephone receiver hurriedly. There was 
a look of mingled wonder and delight 
on his face. 

‘‘What can Virginia want with me?’’ 
he murmured. Said ‘won’t you please 
come over for a few minutes.’ Funny!” 

He rammed his hat on with a ven- 
geance, opened the front door and 
hurried to her house, 
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He had sent a bunch of violets to her 
that afternoon, as a farewell offering. 
Maybe the flowers had caused her to 
relent. Maybe — 

He hurried faster. His eyes glistened 
and once he laughed aloud. How he 
did love her! 

He was shown into the parlor. There 
she was, looking so pretty and dainty in 
a dress of white. -Her bright hair waved 
caressingly over her fair forehead. Her 
cheeks were pink,—could he believe it? 
A bunch of violets,'as blue as her eyes, 
nestled close to her white throat. 

James Carrington, Jr., caught his 
breath. He put out both hands to her, 
and in another moment would have 
taken her in his arms. 


‘“‘My violets, Virginia. You are 
wearing them? Oh sweetheart, I’m 
happier—”’ 


‘“‘Why, why Jim, I sent for you to 
come over and get Tommy. I was 
afraid you’d all be so worried about 
him, as I knew you didn’t know he had 
come—here.”’ 

She pointed at the small figure hud- 
dled in the middle of a great settee, a 
picture of loneliness and woe. A boy, 
avery dirty little boy who was sniffling 
audibly and regarding his uncle with 
bleary eyes. 

A dull red fiush crept over the uncle’s 
face as he looked at his small kinsman. 

“IT don’t think anyone had missed the 
little wretch. Tom Blake, how dare you 
come over here looking like that? What 
are you here for? What do you mean 
by having me come here making a fool 
of myself?’’ 

“?*Tain’t my fault. ’Tain’t neither. 
I seen you kiss her picture an’ say you 
wouldn’t go away if it wasn’t fer her. I 
couldn’t help seein’ you. I couldn’t 
get out of the room in time. I don’t 
love her no more an’ I never will. She 
can’t even do as be done by, that’s what 
she can’t.”? . 

James Carrington, Jr., looked inquir- 
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ingly at Miss Steele, who stood with 
flushed cheeks and twinkling eyes. But 
she looked steadily at the boy. 

“‘T just come up,’’ the boy went on, 
‘*to get her to come over an’ get you not 
to go. But ’t’sall right. I’m goin’ to 
tell all th’ fellers to leave her class. Oh, 
don’t go’ way,Uncle Jim, don’t. You’re 
all I’ve got. ’Liz’beth’s a girl an’ the 
new baby can’t do nothing but cry; oh 
don’t go.”’ 

He slipped to the floor and grasped 
his tall uncle from behind by the legs 
and held him with all his might. In 
vain he was pushed and pulled until his 
uncle’s face was red with anger and 
mortification. He felt sure that Virginia 
was lauguing at him. 

‘*You come with me, young man. I'll 
give you the spanking of your life the 
minute we get home, if I can wait until 
we get there.’’ 

He was lifting the boy bodily when a 
soft hand was placed on his arm and a 
sweet voice said: 

“‘T am wearing your flowers, Jim. 
See,’’ she went on, placing a hand on 
each of his shoulders, ‘Show can you go 
away with both of us holding you so?”’ 

And Tommy Blake was, for the mo- 
ment, entirely forgotten. It was a for- 
tunate thing for them that Tommy’s eyes 
were hidden against his uncle’s trousers 
legs, or he might have caused them some 
embarassment by telling what he saw; 
for his uncle took his Sunday school 
teacher in his arms and kissed her. 

‘‘Oh gee! Oh-goody! He ain’t goin’. 
Miss Steele, I say, did you ever see me 
stand on my head?”’ 

But before he could balance himself 
his uncle caught him up and, tucking 
him under his arm, said: 

“Virginia, would you mind going up 
to the house with me fora minute? If 
mother sees,—us, er, she won’t punish 
Tom for running away. I’d hate like 
the mischief to have him licked—this 
evening.” 

















A Vocal 


Forgery 


By HAROLD BOLCE 


OM WATSON, the Wall street editor 
of the Globe, sat in the private office 
of President Matthews of the United 
States Railway Corporation, waiting for 
the head of the greatest railway system in 
the world to return from the directors’ 
meeting ina near-by room. Watson was 
chagrined and desperate. But a short 
time before he had asked President Mat- 
thews for the detailed statement of the 
plans of the big corporation—plans that 
changed the whole railway map of the 
United States and meant the swallowing 
up of ascore of smaller railroads.. To 
secure that in advance of the other dail- 
ies of the metropolis meant the biggest 
beat of years, and Watson had instruc- 
tions from his chief to get that beat. 
President Matthews had refused Watsv.i. 
The newspaper man had tried everything 
in his power to coax the statement from 
his friend, but President Matthews was 
unmoved. **No, Watson,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
can’t do it,—not even for you, friendly as 
I am toward you personally and to the 
paper which you represent.’’ 

As Watson, crestfallen, left the mag- 
nate’s office, that captain of industry 
pressed a button which summoned one 
of his managers. 

‘*Van Remsen,”’ said he, ‘‘you know 
young Watson of the Globe, the son of 
the old friend of my boyhood days?”’ 

‘“Yes,”’ 

‘Well, I’m interested in him; I’ve 
been studying him lately and I’ve con- 
cluded that he’s A No. I. He’s a re- 
sourcefu? chap too. Do you know his 
history? 





‘‘Can’t say that I do, was the reply.” 

‘‘He wanted to be an actor,’’ resumed 
the railway president. ‘‘He is, his father 
used to tell me, a phenomenal mimic— 
can reproduce anything he hears. Im- 
itates a man’s voice so that the owner 
himself is amazed. At college, I under- 
stand, he frequently startled fellow stud- 
ents engaged in some contrabrand delight 
by suddenly uttering admonitions in the 
well known tones of the grave and some- 
what dreaded Dean of the Faculty.”’ 

‘“‘Why isn’t he on the stage, then, 
drawing crowded houses instead of root- 
ing as alone reporter for a living?’’ asked 
the hard headed, practical manager. 

“‘That’s just the story,’’ the railway 
magnate went on to explain; ‘‘the young 
fellow’s ambition was along that -line. 
Knew he was cut out forit, but he comes 
from unyielding Puritan stock, and his 
parents, although convinced that fame 
awaited him behind the footlights, 
violently opposed such a career for 
him.” 

‘He hardly escaped theatrical life 
when he went into yellow journalism,” 
was the manager’s comment. - 

The railway president smiled. ‘I 
can’t say that I am altogether opposed 
to strenuous newspaper methods,’’ he 
continued. ‘“‘The young fellow was 
mightily discouraged at first, but instead 


‘of sulking, he took up reporting, and is 


making a go of it. I like his spirit. His 
energy, determination and ingenuity 
would make him a valuable man in our 
business, and I have about decided to 
appoint him my confidential secretary.’ 
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‘*Are you certain you can trust him?’’ 
asked the manager. 

‘*Several times he has had valuable in- 
side tips on our affairs and has been 
honorable about holding the matter un- 
til I gave him permission to print it,”’ 
replied President Matthews. I guess 
we can train him into our high standard 
of probity and give him a chance to use 
to substantial advantage the energy he is 
expending in newspaper work.’’ 

The manager bowed and smiled, and 
the head of the greatest railway corpor- 
ation in the world made a memorandum 
intended to transfer an obscure reporter 
from the street to the coveted and con- 
fidential circles of millionaires. It was a 
billet that meant $5,000 a year with a cer- 
tainty of promotion to financial inde- 
pendence and possible leadership. 

Meanwhile Watson was on his way to 
his chief to report failure to secure the 
much coveted statement. Dennis Mark- 
ham, editor of the Globe in those days, 
turned to Watson. ‘‘Get-that report,’’ he 
blurted, ‘‘and don’t come back till you 
do.”’ 

Mechanically Watson walked from 
Park Row down Nassau street to Wall, 
pondering all the while what he should 
do to secure the railroad beat and the 
commendation of Markham. Almost 
before he knew it he was again in the 
outer office of President Matthews, and 
with a nod to the clerks at the gateway 
leading into Mr. Matthew’s _ private 
room, he passed in unchallenged. Wat- 
son, they knew, held the friendship of 
President Matthews. They knew, too, 
that Tom’s father had been one of Mr. 
Matthew’s dearest boyhood friends, and 
thus his second visit caused no surprise. 

The President’s private room was tem- 
porarily deserted. Watson dropped into 
a chair and began to piece together a 
plausible excuse for his second call on 
the same mission, but none that he 
quickly framed seemed to justify his 
remaining, for he was certain Presi- 
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dent Matthews would repeat his,refusal. 

Set against that polite but ultimate re- 
fusal to disclose the asked for informa- 
tion, was the City Editor’s laconic and 
mandatory order to stay out until he got 
it. Watson had been singularly success- 
ful in landing elusive sensations, and 
although he had gone into journalism 
as a makeshift, in deference to implac- 
able parental objections to the stage, he 
had, when once fairly plunged into the 
Park Row maelstrom, struck out val- 
iantly. In fact, he had forced his way 
with such determination and thorough- 
ness that it had become a saying at the 
Globe office that if Watson couldn’t get 
a thing, the thing sought didn’t exist. 

As he sat ruminating in the railway 
president’s office and conjuring schemes 
for obtaining some clew to the great pro- 
jects at hand, he looked around at the 
luxurious furnishings and realized what 
a far cry it was from capering about after 
items of news to manipulating the huge 
agencies of transcontinental railway sys- 
tems. It was better, he reflected, to 
have an office of one’s own and be the 
man interviewed than to be a driven and 
fugitive interviewer with no name and 
hardly a habitation. To be a Wall street 
reporter was something, it was true, he 
thought, and to be the Wall street re- 
porter of the Globe was a position that 
excited the envy of lowlier representa- 
tives of the press. 

“Yet if 1 had goneon the stage and 
employed my native gifts of imitation,’’ 
he mused, ‘‘I might now be drawing big 
money out of Wall street instead of 
working it for a mere boy’s salary. Per- 
haps I would have had my private car by 
this time instead of rushing about the 
streets like a vendor. And instead of 
camping in sufferance in the office of a 
magnate, that dignitary and others like 
him might be buying boxes to hear the 
‘justly celebrated’.’’ 

Watson laughed and rose to look out 
of the window at the East River pano- 

















rama of passing tugs and ferry craft. 
As he did so, he saw beside him—at his 
very elbow—a commercial phonograph. 
In that glimpse, Watson’s quick mind 
read success. Opportunity to use his 
powers of imitation—powers that had 
been denied legitimate expression along 
remunerative lines — now opened daz- 
zingly before him. In newspaper work 
the genius of mimicry, which throughout 
his life had been the marvel of his family 
and intimates, had not been called upon, 
but now this ability seemed to make in- 
stant and insistent demand to display 
itself. He felt, he thought, as a poet 
might in the first flush of an imagination 
that was to give being to an epic. 

If conscience made fleeting protest, its 
restraint was swept away by the promises 
of rich reward in the unique opportunity, 
and Watson almost instantly determined 
upon an act of daring that he believed 
would bring success quickly and make 
for him a name on Newspaper Row. 

Often had he heard President Mat- 
thews dictate into that phonograph let- 
ters of great importance and of a 
confidential nature. Almost as often 
had he seen the letters typewritten from 
the phonograph, signed by the railroad 
president without a glance at the text, 
so implicit was his faith in his confiden- 
tial stenographer’s accuracy and fidelity. 
Watson knew equally well that the sten- 
ographer never questioned his chief and 
accepted the message that he received 
from the phonographic cylinder as final. 
Of these things he scarcely stopped to 
think. President Matthews’ voice he 
could simulate to perfection, and obliv- 
ious to right or wrong — oblivious to 
everything save the beat, he pressed an 
electric button, and turning to the phon- 
ograph, began in the cold, even tones 
which belonged to President Matthews: 


Thomas Watson, E-sq., Daily Globe, City. 
My Dear Mr. Watson:— Since your 
visit this afternoon, I have reconsidered 
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the matter and have ‘decided for several 
reasons to give you the official statement 
regarding the future plans of the United 
States Railway Corporation. You of 
course recognize the absolute necessity 
of protecting me in the matter under all 
circumstances, and I am sending this 
letter and the enclosed report to you by 
my trusted messenger to be given to you 
personally at your office. I am trusting 
you implicitly, but feel sure that you will 
respect my confidence to the utmost. In 
the belief that the exclusive possession 
of the report will boost you in your jour- 
nalistic career,I remain, _ 
Very sincerely, 

(Enclosure) 


Pausing a moment he added this mes- 
sage to the stenographer: ‘‘Hobson, as 
you go home to-night I wish you would 
deliver this letter personally. You un- 
derstand about the enclosure and the 
confidential nature of the matter.”’ 

Watson, flushed with assured success, 
turned to the electric current and the 
cylinder stopped. He picked up his hat, 
and, nodding to Hobson in the outer 
office, went out into the street and strode 
off toward the office. He did not seek 
Markham, but stopped at the reception 
room door long enough to give the boy 
on guard a shiny quarter as he said: ‘‘If 
a gentleman calls here for me about five 
o’clock, show him right to my room; 
don’t forget now.”’ 

Watson had at least an hour and a half 
to wait. Reaching his room he threw off 
his coat and lighting a cigarette he set- 
tled down before a map of the United 
States Railway Corporation system. 
Carefully he studied the route, making 
occasional notes and now and then con- 
sulting the latest official railroad guide. 
For an hour he was completely absorbed 
in his task and then, quickly noting the 
reference books he needed, in addition 
to those already on his shelves, he started 
for the library. When he returned, his 
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arms were filled with railroad manuals, 
directories of directors, annual reports 
and other standard railroad literature. 
He had scarcely placed the dusty vol- 
umes on his table when the door opened 
and the subsidized ‘‘Buttons’’ of the 
reception room ushered in the expected 
visitor and fled. Watson, apparently 
greatly surprised, greeted Hobson cor- 
dially but inquiringly. Before he had 
time to put a needless question, Hobson 
pulled from his pocket a fat envelope 
and handing it to Watson said: ‘*Mr. 
Matthews asked me to hand you this 
personally. The letter explains itself.’”’ 
Without waiting for an answer, Mr. 
Matthews’ messenger left the office, and 
hurrying out of the building, went on 
up town to his home in Harlem. 

Cool up to this point, Watson became 
suddenly nervous, and his fingers trem- 
bled as he tore open the envelope and 
drew out its contents. There was the 
letter he had dictated to the phono- 
graph, and enclosed in it was the state- 
ment—the official plans of the greatest 
railroad corporation in the world—the 
publication of which would give Wall 
street a spasm and convulse all railroad 
securities. Realizing fully as he scanned 
the pages of the statement the tremen- 
dous significance of it all, Watson lost 
his nervousness and, intoxicated with the 
thrill of great news, he went triumph- 
antly before his superior. 

‘*Mr. Markham, I’ve got it exclusive, 
and I want two pages and a half page 
map,’’ Watson almost shouted in his 
eagerness to impress gruff Markham with 
the tremendous value of his story. 

‘“‘Um,’’ snapped Markham, ‘‘that’s 
enough space to tell of the assassination 
of the President. What are the features 
of your yarn, young man?”’ 

Rapidly Watson ran over the salient 
points of his great story, tersely outlin- 
ing the beat and boldly fighting for 
space. ‘This story will cause a bigger 
riot in the street than any beat printed 
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in a New York paper in twenty-five 
years. I want the front page for the 
map and the lead of the story, the sec- 
ond page and a break-over on the third.”’ 
That was Watson’s final plea for space 
and position. He waited an instant 
only for his answer. 

‘*You can swear this is official and ex- 
clusive? All right, you can have the 
space but I will hold you personally re- 
sponsible for the prevention of leaks. 
That story must not get out of this office 
and must not appear in anything but the 
third and last edition of the paper. You 
will take Mr. Roberts of the copy desk 
into your room and the copy will be sent 
from there in sealed envelopes to the 
composing room. Oneset of proofs will 
be pulled and that will come to you. Af- 
ter you have approved them I want to 


see them. You will take my office boy 
and keep the door locked. I will see 
that lunch is sent in to you. I do not 


want the story sent out to the compos- 
ing room till midnight and of course 
you will not need Mr. Roberts till very 
late.’ Thus, with scarcely a pause, 
Markham jerked out his instructions. 
Watson, delighted, turned to leave, but 
suddenly remembering the map, said: 
**Oh, about the artists?’ ‘‘I’ll attend 
to that,’’ snorted Markham; ‘‘Mr. Bacon 
will report to you within half an hour. 
Tell him what you want done and he 
will see that the work is done secretly. 
I guess that everybody connected with 
the story in any way will have to stay 
here till the third is on the street. It is 
the only safe way. I will hold the print- 
ers till four o’clock. Understand, young 
man, there must be no leaks tonight, 
not if you have to strangle some one.”’ 
Watson rushed to his room and fever- 
ishly began for a night of terrific work 
under great pressure. First he took the 
map and dashing it with ink spots in- 
dicated the twenty or more new lines to 
be absorbed by the already great United 
States Railway. Bacon, the artist, came 

















in before he had finished, and turning 
to him, Watson indicated what he 
wanted. ‘‘Draw this map of the United 
States,’’ he said; ‘‘put the present United 
States line in very heavy black, and the 
lines I have marked in black one-half 
as wide. Make it all black and strong, 
however, and be sure the cut prints 
black.’’ Bacon tucked the map under his 
arm and walked out. The door closed 
with a bang and the lock snapped into 
place, but Watson was already delving 
into his railroad reports and manuals 
for information of the organization, mile- 
age, equipment, and financial condi- 
tion, earning power and physical state 
of the various railroads that were to be 
taken. He hunted out the list of direc- 
tors, the officers of the board, the oper- 
ating and traffic officials’ names and 
figured out the combinations, and the 
number of men who would probably be 
forced out by the consolidation. He 
speculated upon the changes in traffic 
arrangements that the great deal would 
necessitate, the effect of the merging of 
the roads upon rates and the conse- 
quent benefit or blight upon the tribu- 
tary country. This took hours and he 
had scarcely gotten under way on his 
introduction, when there was a rapping 
at the door and he opened it to find 
Roberts, his copy reader, and Markham’s 
copy boy, ready for duty. 

Small Dan had a fist full of big envel- 
opes addressed, ‘‘Foreman, Composing 
Room, Personal,’’ and in his other 
hand he gripped an extra key to the 
door of Watson’s room. ‘‘De ole man 
said for youse to keep de door locked 
and for me to keep mum and carry de 
key, see.’”” Dan tumbled into a chair 
and waited for copy. Roberts got ready 
for business, and the Globe Wall Street 
man dashed at his introduction. Page 
after page he tossed over to the waiting 
Roberts with the brief pointed remark, 
‘“‘set in long primer, triple leaded across 
the page.’’ On and on went the untir- 
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ing pencil till Watson got to the place 
where he wanted to use the official 
statement. He stopped his introduc- 


‘tion with a colon and, throwing the offi- 


cial statement to Roberts just as it came 
from President Matthews, he yelled in 
a strained voice, ‘‘put it in full face 
across the page and lead with pica 
slugs. ”’ 

Small Dan by this time was making 
regular trips to the composing room, 
and while Roberts was getting the official 
statement into shape, Watson began on 
the detailed story of what the great deal 
would mean to the properties affected, 
the country traversed by the railroads 
that were to be absorbed. He was filled 
and crammed to overflowing with his 
subject, and he wrote on and on. 
Finally when the Tribune clock chimed 
midnight, the Globe Wall Street man 
finished his last sheet, and tossing it to 
Roberts, suddenly remembered that he 
had had no dinner and was hungry. 
Dan was waiting for copy, but he knew 
his business, and crying, ‘‘Gee, I t’inks 
we’se goin’ to have a feast,’’ opened the 
door and dragged into the room two 
baskets of lunch and a steaming pot of 
coffee. Watson made a.dive for edibles 
and Roberts, thrusting the last envelope 
into Dan’s fist, went to his assistance. 
Dan uttered a protest about being hand- 
icapped and raced off for the composing 
room, eager to get back in time to par- 
ticipate in the refreshments. 

Watson was drawn and tired. The 
food revived him, and when the proofs 
came down a little after one o’clock, he 
read the story from end to end with in- 
finite care. Roberts was writing great 
‘“‘scare’’ heads for each of the three pages 
on which the story was to appear. Fin- 
ally the heads were in type and proofs 
of them taken also. These were all ap- 
proved by Watson and sent in a sealed 
envelope to Markham by Dan. 

Now that the pressure was off, a reac- 
tion came over Watson. The minutes 
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he waited for an answer from Markham 
seemed like hours to him and after wait- 
ing, this was all he got: “Great! I’ll 
make it up myself: map, introduction, 
and full face statement on front page, 
story following on second and third.”’ 
Two hours followed and they seemed 
interminable to Watson. Roberts de- 
murred at having to stay cooped up in 
the room till four o’clock, but finally 
went to sleep after a desultory conver- 
sation with Watson about the story. 
Dan, surfeited with sandwiches, pie 
and coffee, was fast asleep in a big chair. 
Watson, wide-eyed and staring, the ten- 
sion all gone, now began to meditate 
upon the ethics which surrounded his 
act. He argued that he had done no 
wrong; that he had simply done, him- 
self, something that President Matthews 
should have done. It was legitimate; it 
was business, he told himself, and the 
answer to all his contention was the 
prick of conscience and the still small 
voice whispering, ‘‘But it was a gross 


deception.” 

The whirr of many presses, the rattle 
of racing news wagons in Park Row, 
the shrill cries of the news vendors and 
the arabs of the street, brought to an 


end his unhappy soliloquy. Rousing 
the boy and Roberts, he put on his coat 
and the trio left the littered editorial 
rooms uninhabited save for the man on 
the ‘‘dog’’ or early morning watch. Eag- 
erly Watson caught up his paper damp 
from the press, and scanned the great 
story, his pride rising as he saw the 
make-up, the map, and the story all as 
he had planned them. Much more eag- 
erly, though, he bought the last editions 
of the other morning papers and raced 
through their pages with a searching eye 
underneath a sputtering arc lamp. Not 
a suggestion, not a hint of the story was 
to be found in any one of the half dozen. 
‘““Tt is a beat,’’ he shouted hysterically, 
and cramming the papers into a bundle, 
he strode up Park Row to the bridge and 
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across the footpath to his Brooklyn 
home, absent-mindedly bidding Roberts 
and sleepy Dan good-night. He walked 
on air, builded air castles, dreamed day 
dreams, mechanically let himself into 
his home, disrobed and went to bed. 
Sleep came not and he counted back- 
wards and forwards till slumber over- 
came him, and then he dreamed of beats 
and phonographs. 

While Watson dreamed, Wall street 
had convulsions and railroad securities 
became hysterical. The market went 
wild. The Globe story was so circum- 
stantial, so absolute, so detailed, that 
none could doubt it. It was accepted as 
official. No denials could stave off its 
widespread effect. The stock of the 
United States Railway jumped with kan- 
garoo leaps when the Stock Exchange 
opened. So did the shares of the roads 
absorbed. But ruin overtook the men 
who controlled competing lines in the 
territory affected. Nothing could stop 
the slump in values. Their securities 
sank as the stocks of the other roads 
soared. Fortunes were made and lost 
that day and for days after. The rail- 
road map was unmade and made again; 
Watson’s beat caused a revolution in 
Wall street and an earthquake in the 
office of the United States Railway Cor- 
poration. 

President Matthews was aghast when 
he saw the Globe’s story. Breakfast was 
a superfluity that morning. He rushed 
to the home of one of the most powerful 
directors. He, too, had the Globe’s 
story and was silent and mottled with 
anger. Together they went down town 
and, as they neared Rector street, Presi- 
dent Matthews’ ire was almost beyond 
control. Everywhere they looked, the 
story of their plans stared at them from 
the pages of the Globe. All their secrets 
now belonged to the public. What they 
had planned to do gradually was now . 
all done at once, and they knew what to 
expect in the seething mart of stocks 
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that day. Every director in town was 
at the office of the United States Rail- 
way system a half hour before the open- 
ing of the market. All were unanimous 
that there must be a rigid investigation. 
The leak must be found at any cost, they 
agreed, and they delegated President 
Matthews to conduct the inquisition. 
Hobson was sent for and his great 
chief demanded if he, Hobson, his 
trusted clerk, could suggest a way to find 
how the Globe got the official report of 
the plans of the Company. Mr. Mat- 
thews’ confidential man was not used to 
jests from his superior. He looked at 


him sharply for some explanation of the. 


quixotic question and then, seeing that 
the president was in deadly earnest, 
said, in a frightened voice: ‘‘Why, you 
ordered it, Mr. Matthews. You told me 
to take care of it personally as it was con- 
fidential.”’ 

‘*Me? Me? Me order that report de- 
livered to the Globe?’ Matthews 
screamed till the clerks in the outermost 
office could hear. He rose and walking 
to Hobson added,—‘‘Why, Hobson, this 
thing has crazed you. I refused that re- 
port personally to Mr. Watson once yes- 
terday.”’ 

‘‘T know that, sir,’’ answered the now 
thoroughly frightened Hobson. 

‘*How in thunder did you know? I 
never told you.’’ 

‘*Beg pardon, Mr. Matthews, but you 
did in the letter.’’ ; 

‘*‘What do you mean, Hobson? What 
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letter? Why don’t you explain?” 

‘‘Why, it’s right here, Mr. Matthews, 
in the phonograph. You can’t doubt 
your own voice. I'll start it, and you 
listen and so will I.” 

Hobson started the phonograph. The 
cylinder revolving repeated the dictation 
for a letter to a confidential agent, an- 
other to a government official of high 
rank, and another to a foreign agency, 
all of which Mr. Matthews acknowledged 
with a silent but.impressive nod of the 
head. 

‘*It’s the next one,’’ said Hobson, 
and then the phonograph began to re- 
peat the words told to it the day before 
by Tom Watson. President Matthews 


could not conceal his surprise. It was 
his voice; his very intonation. He was 
thinking hard, and listening. He lis- 


tened on to the end and to the instruc- 
tions to Hobson about delivering the 
note to Watson personally. Then he 
stopped the instrument and said quietly: 
‘Very well, Hobson, I had forgotten.”’ 
Then turning to his desk, he tore into 
bits and threw into the waste basket a 
letter awaiting his signature, which read 
as follows :— 
Thomas Watson, Esq., Daily Globe, City. 
My Dear Mr. Watson: I have con- 
cluded to offer you the post of confi- 
dential secretary in my office at a salary 
of $5,000 a year. If you are free to ac- 
cept it, kindly let me know at once 


when you can begin. 
Very truly yours, 


The Answer 


Too long I waited 
To send him the word; 
Too long I loitered 
And only God heard. 
Gorpon, Nebraska. 


My heart beat madly 
The long silence through, 
To fight back its wildness, 
But he never knew. 


His face pressed the roses, 
Peaceful, at rest. 
My letter, unopened, 
Lay on his breast. 
CLARA M. GLOVER 











President Roosevelt as a Father 


By H. I. CLEVELAND 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, romps 
with his children and takes an in- 
terest in their sports and undertakings, 
yet he never forfeits their respect, and 
he enforces strict discipline in his house- 
hold. The chief executive has been 
known to postpone the consideration of 
an important affair of state in order to 
indulge with his children in their favor- 
ite pastime of ‘‘playing bear,’’ and on 
the other hand he has been known to 
excuse himself to a company of friends 
spending the evening at his home and, 
proceeding upstairs, administer punish- 
ment in the approved old-fashioned 
manner to certain of his youngsters who 
had disregarded repeated admonitions 
to make less noise. It-is this nice com- 
mingling of comradeship and authority 
which has made the youngest president 
even more successful as a father than as 
chief magistrate. 

For President Roosevelt to stand in 
the relation of chum to every one of the 
junior members of his household re- 
quires, as may be imagined, consider- 
able versatility in sympathies, owing to 
the wide range in the ages of the chil- 
dren. There are half a dozen of the 
Roosevelt children: Alice, aged nine- 
teen; Theodore, Jr., fifteen; Kermit, 
thirteen; Ethel, ten; Archibald, seven; 
and Quentin, five years of age. No two 
of the lively coterie are near enough of 
age to have exactly the same interests, 
and consequently a distinct tribute to 
the President’s ability is found in the 
fact that he is able to maintain a strong 
bond of sympathy with each individual 
child and yet weld all the young people 
into a group so loyal that the Roosevelt 


household has been famous for years for 
its clannishness and self-sufficiency. 

President Roosevelt has a deep in- 
stinctive love for children and an ability 
to understand them which very likely 
constitutes the secret of his magnetic in- 
fluence over his own little folks. When 
he was police commissioner in New 
York City he went frequently to the 
schools of the Children’s Aid Society 
and other similar institutions, princi- 
pally on the great East Side and on such 
occasions he gave talks which were re- 
membered and referred to by the little 
pupils for weeks afterward. 

President Roosevelt has repeatedly 
voiced his disapproval of the ‘‘goody- 
goody’’ boy. He said on one occasion: 

‘**T do not want any one to believe that 
my little ones are brought up to be cow- 
ards in this house. If they are struck 
they are not taught to turn the other 
cheek. I haven’t any use for weaklings. 
I command gentleness and manliness. 
I want my boys to be strong and gentle. 
For all my children I pray that they may 
be healthy and natural.’’ 

Adherence to this creed was mani- 
fested one day during Mr. Roosevelt’s 
term as governor of New York, when 
his son Teddy came home with his 
clothing in tatters and explained that he 
had avenged an insult offered by a much 
larger boy who had spoken sneeringly of 
Teddy’s father. The governor listened 
patiently throughout the recital and then 
his only comment was, ‘‘Well, I’m glad 
you licked him.”’ 

Young girls, to fulfil the President’s 
ideal, must be possessed of many of the 
same qualifications as their brothers. 



































“‘In fact,’ said President Roosevelt in 
discussing the matter, ‘‘I must confess 
that when girls are small I like them to 
be tomboys.’’ Judged by the Roosevelt 
standard the highest compliment which 
the President ever paid Miss Alice, his 
eldest daughter, was found in his re- 
mark: ‘‘Alice is a girl who does not stay 
in the house and sit in a rocking chair. 
She can walk as farasI can. She can 
ride, drive, and shoot—although she 
doesn’t care much for the shooting. I 
don’t mind that, it is not necessary for 
her health; but the out-door exercise is, 
and she has plenty of it.”’ 

Mr. Roosevelt has never lost an op- 
portunity to impress upon the children, 
both by. example and admonition, the 
principles by which he wishes them to 
be governed. On Christmas a few years 
ago Mr. Roosevelt, in furs and whiskers 
personated Santa Claus and distributed 
presents to a small assemblage of young 
people. He made a short address to 
his own children and a number of their 
playmates, in which he said: 

‘‘T want you all as you grow up to 
have a good time. I do not think 
enough of a sour-faced child to spank 
him. And while you are having a good 
time, work, for you will have a good 
time while you work if you work the 
right way. Ifthe time ever comes for 
you to fight, fight as you have worked, 
for it will be your duty. A coward, you 
know, is several degrees meaner than 
aliar is. Be brave, manly and gentle 
to those weaker than yourselves, hold 
your own, and at the same time do 
your duty to the weak and you will 
come pretty near being noble men and 
women.”’ 

The result of such training has been 
manifest on many occasions. Soon after 
the Roosevelts took up their residence 
at the White House a fawning society 
woman asked one of the younger boys if 
he didn’t dislike the ‘‘common boys” 
whom he met at the public school. The 
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little fellow looked at her in wonderment 
a moment and then said: 

‘*My papa says that there are only tall 
boys and short boys and bad boys and 
good boys and that’s all the kinds of 
boys there are.”’ 

Summed up, President Roosevelt’s 
theory with reference to the management 
of children is that parents should neither 
be too strict nor too indulgent. Said he 
in discussing the matter: 

‘In the first case the children grow up 
sullen, and in thesecond they often be- 
come an offence to themselves anda 
curse to others. Moreover, all children 
should have as good a time as they pos- ~ 
sibly can.’’ 

In pursuance of this latter belief very 
few restrictions have been placed upon 
the Roosevelt children. Both father and 
mother have gone on the theory that 
each child is able, in a considerable de- 
gree, to look out for his own safety and 
welfare, and the constant watchfulness 
which is the bane of many a child’s life 
has never been manifest in the case of 
the President’s youngsters. So, too, an 
effort has been made to provide them 
with all the possessions which would 
contribute to their health and enjoy- 
ment. The Roosevelt’s were not always 
as well supplied with this world’s goods 
as they are at present, but there was 
never any hesitancy about the purchase 
of a gun, boat or pony if the happiness 
of the children was really involved; and 
assuredly this policy has had its reward, 
for only on very rare occasions have an 
of the children known real illness. 

The democracy in which President 
Roosevelt is so firm a believer is re- 
flected in the actions of his children. 
The youngest boys have as a play-fellow 
the little son of the negro steward at the 
White House and when at Oyster Bay 
attend the same school as the children 
of John Hall, the family coachman. On 
one occasion when ‘‘Old Tom,”’ an aged 
negro in charge of the barnyard at the 
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Roosevelt country house, reported that 
young Teddy had attempted to lasso 
some choice spring chickens, Mr. 
Roosevelt handed him a long-lashed 
whip and remarked: 

‘‘Lay it on, Tom, good and hard. It 
is about tline that Master Teddy rec- 
ognized your supreme authority in the 
barnyard.” 

Love underlies the whole relationship 
between President Roosevelt and his 
children; the admiration of the young- 
sters for their father and their loyalty 
to him are simply unbounded. When 
the leader of the Rough Riders returned 
from the Spanish-American War, he 
found all his children lined up before a 
pole from which floated a gigantic flag 
of their own manufacture, inscribed 
TO COL. ROOSEVELT. He after- 
ward admitted that the tribute touched 
him more deeply than any of the more 
pretentious demonstrations accorded 
him. 

Under the direction of their father 
and comrade, the junior members of the 
Roosevelt family lead a really ideal life 
at Oyster Bay during the summer 
months. The father rides, rows, walks 
and sails with his children, constantly 
encouraging them in all ‘sorts of athletic 
sports; and that he does not intend to 
discontinue this practice even when 
serving as chief executive was attested 
during his first vacation at Oyster Bay 
after assuming the presidency, when, on 
one occasion, he went with three small 
boys off to the woods, ‘‘camping out’’ 
over night and sleeping on the ground 


as he was wont to do in his ranching 
days in the West. 

Even at the White House the children 
come in for a considerable share of the 
president’s attention. Very often some 
one of them will accompany hii for a 
walk and almost invariably one or more 
of the children accompany him to church 
on Sunday morning. On one occasion, 
coming out of the place of worship at 
the conclusion of the service, one of the 
youngsters discovered that he had for- 
gotten his hat and the President laughed 
outright, just as a lad might have done, 
at the discomfiture which the discovery 
occasioned. Moreover, the chief magis- 
trate and the other children. walked 
briskly homeward, never pausing, and 
consequently the forgetful one was 
forced to run several blocks in orde: to 
overtake the others. 

The President has endeared himself 
to his children by his extreme tolerance 
with reference to their almost innumer- 
able pets. Collectively, the junior mem- 
bers of the household maintain a 
veritable menagerie and so lenient is the 
chief magistrate with reference to these 
furred and ‘feathered friends that he has 
been known even to regard lightly the 
action of one of the younger sons com- 
ing to dinner with a pet rat in his 
pocket. The President is also a firm be- 
liever in the wisdom of old-fashioned 
Christmas and Fourth of July celebra- 
tions and several minor accidents to 
junior mémbers of the household on In- 
dependence Day have not served to 
diminish this enthusiasm. 


From the Dirge for the Year 


January gray is here, 

Like a sexton by her grave ; 
February bears the bier, 

March with grief doth how] and rave, 
And April weeps—but, O, ye hours 








Follow with May’s fairest flowers. 
Percy ByssHE SHELLEY 
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The Playground of the Millionaires 


By WINTHROP PACKARD 


IME was when the pioneer was invari- 
ably the poor man who sought a new 
home in the wilderness. ‘Today the far 
confines of the frontier are exploited by 
the rich for profit or pleasure. The 
millionaire still makes his headquarters 
in New York, or Chicago, or St. Louis 
—there are a few of us left even in Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia—but his address is 
pretty apt to be William K. Rockefeller, 
The Earth; and a letter thus mailed 
would reach his private secretary every 
time. He exploits the far corners of 
Arctic Alaska for more gold for his over- 
flowing coffers, but he comes ‘‘not as 
the flying come, in silence and in fear;’’ 
nor yet as the miner, on foot with pick, 
pack and potations on his back; but in 
mighty steamers the roar of whose steam 
whistle echoes along the berg-battered 
beaches, in whose vasty hold is likely 
to be a young railroad and all the para- 
phernalia of a full fledged camp; and at 
his nod a city springs up. 
He seeks his pleasure in the same 
great-pocketed fashion, and at the rub- 





bing. of the lamp palaces rise in lone 
lands and palace cars scurry thither with 
science at the engine throttle and liveried 
flunkies in attendance on his majesty, 
lapped in the luxury of a private boudoir. 
It is thus that of late years the million- 
aire has sought Florida, the land of mid- 
winter enchantment. When he finds it 
impossible to buck the blizzards that 
sweep down Broadway, and the drifts 
overturn his carriage at the corner of 
Fourteenth street and dump the footman 
into the stalled trolley car, he orders his 
golf sticks and yachting clothes packed 
and takes the luxuriously appointed train. 
The blizzard and the snow slip behind 
him in a few hours. 

A night and a day and he is in the 
land of summer sunshine, the glistening 
sands of Florida are beneath the ties and 
the orange trees bloom on either side of 
the track. To the right and left are the 
sunny glades and mysterious swamps 
that have suffered little change since 
Ponce De Leon sought the fountain of 
perpetual youth among them, and the 
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nerves that were rasped by the fierce 
bite of the northern winter are soothed 
by the delicious languor of the tropics. 
But his magic has been there before him. 
In the land of the everglades, where the 
alligator still lurks in the river and the 
blacktail deer feeds in the palm glades, 
are chains of palace hotels, skirting the 
east and west coasts like the rainbow 
shells on the beach, and there every latest 
luxury awaits his coming as perfect and 
as potent as he left it in New York. 

And yet he is in the heart of the 
jungle. At night, when the after dinner 
throngs make the audience room bril- 
liant with the jewels and white shoulders 
of full dress, he has but to step out into 
the jasmine scented air, pace across the 
lawn under the palims that glow red and 
blue with cunningly placed electric 
lamps, and in a moment the mystery of 
the enfolding wilderness darkens about 
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him. ‘There he may hear the deer stamp 
in the thicket and the alligator plunging 
in the shallow stream. The gray moss 
of the everglades sweeps low from the 
live oak limbs and brushes his cheek; 
night birds cry in the far confines of the 
hummock, and the soothing scent of 
summer flowers broods over all. 

The day of the pleasure seeker on the 
east coast begins in mid-forenoon. Then 
there is bustle and exodus. Red-coated 
golfers tramp merrily out to the links 
where beauty and skill contend for glory 
and love and silver cups; chasing the 
flying ball under the glow of February 
sunshine in comfort and the lightest of 
summer costumes. Carriages depart 
hither and yon for long drives through 
the tropic forests or among the orange 
groves, or miles away down the level 
beach. Bathers hie to the bath houses 
for a plunge in the rolling surf. Launches 
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slip away to explore the winding streams 
that sleep under overhanging palms until 
they find the headwaters in the impene- 
trable depths of the hummock.  Fisher- 
men take their way to the beach to cast 
for great silver kings of the surf, or along 
the placid reaches of the inland streams 
where the black bass lie in wait for the fly 
that tempts. Huntsmen roll away on 
buckboards to distant stretches of forest 
where the black tail may be shot by the 
clever, or other lighter game bagged. 
Others, too, row or sail up river or down 
for the wild ducks that make the Florida 
waters their habitat, and beautiful speci- 
mens they bring in at night, to be dis- 
played on tables in the audience hall 
with cards attached, as_ indisputable 
proofs of their prowess. 

The elder ladies, and the children, 
attended by immaculate nurses, may be 
seen about the grounds of the hotel, 
lingering under the orange trees and 
beneath the palms, while on secluded 
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benches you may note, but must not 
watch, lovers who sit contiguous and 
oblivious of all else but themselves and 
the orange blossoms that flower suggest- 
ively above them; for the millionaire 
has a heart, when he is young, at least, 
whatever the trades unions may think to 
the contrary. 

Mid-afternoon brings the crowd back, 
and then what so restful as atripina 
bicycle wheel chair pedaled by a stalwart 
darkey, who sits up behind and makes the 
wheels go ’round in obsequious silence? 

After dinner comes the dance, or the 
whist table, or the flirtation, among the 
brilliantly jewelled, dress-coated throngs 
in the palm-festooned rotunda, while the 
orchestra discourses dreamy music far 
into the night. 

Such is the millionaire’s playground. 
He has festooned the everglades with the 
luxuries of effete civilization, but has 
wisely left their scent-filled jungles and 
tropic fastnesses undefiled. 





Christendom to Rally in Jerusalem 


By H. I. CLEVELAND 


HERE is one dream common to 
many who possess a religious faith, 
and thatis of a visit to Palestine, the 
land of holy traditions, breathing even 
yet the memories of the Man of Galilee 
—Jesus Christ, the Son of God. This 
dream bids fair to crystallize in the 
fourth World’s Sunday School Conven- 
tion, to be held in Jerusalem in April, 
1904. A convention representing the 
organized Sunday School forces of the 
world would command _ international 
attention, wherever that convention be 
called. How much more, then, when 
held in the Holy City of Christendom. 
Preliminary work was undertaken more 
than two years before the time set for 


this great religious gathering, but that 
is none too much time in which to 
accomplish the stupendous task confront- 
ing the World’s Executive Committee. 
Its members are E. K. Warren, of Three 
Oaks, Michigan; W. N. Hartshorn, of 
Boston, and A. B. McCrillis, of Provi- 
ence; Mr. Warren being chairman and 
W. J. Semelroth, of St. Louis, secretary. 

The committee has arranged a cruise 
of the Mediterranean to be made in con- 
nection with the convention. For this 
purpose the North German Lloyd s. s. 
Grosser Kurfurst has been chartered 
through Frank E. Clark, the New York 
tourist agent, who is to be responsible 
for the details of the transportation. 














The ship will sail from New York 
March 8, 1904, stopping at the Madeiras; 
proceeding to Gibraltar; touching at 


Algiers and Malta; allowing sufficient’ 


_ time for sight-seeing in Athens and Con- 
stantinople; with a day in Smyrna and 
an optional excursion to Ephesus; land- 
ing passengers at Beyrout for the sights 
of that city, and side excursions to Baal- 
bec and Damascus, with overland tour to 
Jerusalem; thence to Haifa and Joppa, 
there embarking delegates after the con- 
vention; journeying to Alexandria and 
Cairo and optional trips up the Nile; 
return by the way of Messina; six days in 
Naples and Rome; a glimpse of France 
in the Riviera; and homeward bound. 

The present plan is to have a course of 
lectures on shipboard, to be supple- 
mented by addresses in some of the 
largen cities by men of note in those 
places. Music is to have a leading place 
not only in the convention but through- 
out the cruise. Professor W. B. Cham- 
berlain, of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, accepts the directorship of 
music. 

While only one steamer has thus far 
been definitely chartered, it is con- 
fidently expected that another one will 
have to be engaged, as not alone the 
American forces have to be provided for, 
but also the European section, which is 
to be merged with the American at Gib- 
raltar and Algiers. 

The plan but briefly described here, is 
large in its conception, and will be even 
larger in its influence. The material 
evidence for the truth of one’s spiritual 
faith will inevitably strengthen the hold 
of that faith and so, in making attend- 
ance on the World’s Convention more 
attractive by emphasis on sight-seeing 
and recreation, the World’s Sunday 
School Committee is really doing a most 
important evangelical work. 

=. K. Warren, of Three Oaks, Michi- 
gan, who is really the head and front of 
this twentieth century movement to fill 
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E.K. WARREN, WHO IS ORGANIZING THE WORLD‘S 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION PLAN 
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Jerusalem with Western voices and West- 
ern hymns of praise, is not wholly un- 
known to national fame. He is a 
wealthy manufacturer, of Vermont birth, 
who, without educational advantages, 
began life in a sawmill, working for fifty 
cents a day (the same way Lyman J. 
Gage, ex-treasurer of the United States, 
did) and ended by owning not only his 
own establishment but standing in many 
senses as the god-father of the pretty vil- 
lage in which he lives. He has traveled 
in Europe, Palestine and Egypt, is 
superintendent of a Sunday school, chair- 
man of the Michigan state executive 
Sunday school committee; first vice 
chairman of the international Sunday 
school movement, and, as noted, chair- 
man of the Wor'd’s Convention to be 
held at Jerusalem. 














HOTOGRAPHY is an occupation 
peculiarly well suited to the natural 
gifts of women. Several American 
women have won high rank among suc- 
cessful photographers. None, probably, 
has achieved a more conspicuous success 
than the makers of the pictures which 
bear the im- 
print, ‘‘Tonne- 
sen Sisters, 
(Inc.)”’ 
Beatrice Ton- 
nesen is a spir- 
ited American 
girl who has won 
renown. in her 
own original 
way. The pic- 
tures of the Ton- 
nesen Sisters 
(Inc.) are the 
results of her 
girlhood ideals. 
Born with an ar- 
tistic tempera- 
ment that was 
forever seeing 
and _idealizing 
the common 
things about 
her, she was one 
of the first wo- 
men to make 
photography a recognized art. She 
has imparted an idealism to her work 
that has attracted wide-spread atten- 
tion among the lovers of true art. 
She began her work in a little photo- 
graph gallery in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
in 1893. Later, she removed to Me- 
nominee, Michigan, where, soon after, 
her success encouraged her to seek a 
larger field in Chicago. This is the 
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MISS BEATRICE TONNESEN 





story of her rise, but it is not ended. 
She has just now reached the place where 
her genius and capabilities are being 
recognized, and with this encouragement 
is planning greater work for the future. 
The artistic illustration of advertise- 
ments in magazines has been largely due 
° to this develop- 

ment of pho- 
tography, and 
its applied uses. 
Some of the best 
designs used in 
the advertise- 
ments of current 
magazines are 
from the Tonne- 
sen Sisters’ stu- 
dio in Chicago. 
But Miss Ton- 
nesen has not 
devoted her en- 
tire time to com- 
mercial art. She 
has spent much 
time in produc- 
ing a famous set 
of pictures that 
would stand for 
art’s sake alone, 
among’ which 
are those in- 
cluded in this 
article. The Old Harper's Treasure 
could not tell a better story if painted 
by the hand of the greatest artist the 
world has ever known. The vision 
of heaven is in the old man’s eyes 
as he plays to the child. What wonder- 
ful acting, you say. Butno; the picture 
is true to life—the ending of as pathetic 
a story as was ever told in fiction. The 
harper was a veteran of the Civil War, a 
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man whose courage won him medals and 


honor. After the war he married and 
became a prominent and _ prosperous 
physician with a growing family about 
him. Then came the tragedy—opium 
habit — that destroyed his practice, 


blasted his hopes and made him an out- 
cast of society. This was his condition 
when Miss Tonnesen met him one day 
in a crowded Chicago street. Ata 
glance she noted the fine, long, gray hair, 
the massive, intellectual head and gen- 
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tlemanly bearing, which not even poverty 
and distress could conceal. He was glad 
to go with her to the studio—anything 
to earn a few pennies, and here he 
entered into a new life. One thing Miss 
Tonnesen sought for—to bring into 
those eyes ‘‘memories that bless and 
burn.’’ With the children of the studio 
he became a great favorite, calling them 
his ‘*birdies,’’ and all the hopelessness 
of his darkened life seemed dispelled by 
his affection for them. ~ But his eighty 
years bore heavily upon him, and he 
soon passed away without any known 
relatives. ‘The most pathetic part came 
with the first publication of his wonder- 
ful pose. A gentleman from Seattle 
wrote Miss Tonnesen for a copy of the 
picture, saying: ‘‘He was my father, 
whom I have not seen for thirty years.” 

Good Night, a sweet picture of child- 
hood, is serene in its simplicity and 


naturalness. The little girl who posed 
for this picture is one of Miss Tonne- 
sen’s most tireless models, but her {ittle 
thoughts were troubled at une time. 
When she was younger, it was desired to 
have a pose of a Mother and Child. Her 
own mother not being of the style of 
beauty desired, another lady was substi- 
tuted. To this the young person ob- 
jected, and cried so lustily that the 
attempt was given up and she was taken 
home. But remorse overtook her and 
she declared, ‘‘Mamma, if you will take 
me back, I would sit on a colored 
woman’s lap.’’ After this experience, 
Miss Tonnesen knew she could not patch - 
up a Mother and Child picture, but 
must find one in which both types of 
beauty were perfect, an exceedingly diffi- 
cult task. After nearly a year of fruitless 
search she was rewarded, for on board- 
ing a street car to go home one night she 
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THE TONNESEN MADONNA 
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“TAKE IT ALL” 


A WOMAN’S SUCCESS IN PHOTOGRAPHY 








found herself opposite a woman and 
child, plainly dressed but of remarkable 
unconscious beauty, which attracted the 
attention of nearly every passenger. 
Although supperless and hungry, Miss 
Tonnensen determined to follow the 
pair until she should have an opportunity 
of speaking to the mother. ‘The car 
went far out into the suburbs before the 
mother with the child arose to leave. 
Miss Tonnensen followed, only to see 
the woman get a transfer and board 
another car. Undaunted, she also took 
a transfer and continued the journey, to 
where, she knew not. When the oppor- 
tunity at last came for Miss Tonnesen to 
introduce herself and make the request, 
it was gladly granted, and she was taken 
to the cozy home and given a cup of tea 
before beginning her trip back, showing 
the true motherliness of the mother. 


DIDIITIS . EEEEEEEE 


Take lt All/ is the result of an idea 
conceived by Miss Tonnesen after retir- 
ing for the night. She immediately arose, 
and lighting the gas, sketched her idea 
on paper in order to have it in the morn- 
ing. Many unsuccessful attempts were 
made before the picture was satisfactory. 
The cat, which appears so delightedly to 
lick up the spilled cream, was a difficult 
model to handle. - The strange sur- 
roundings frightened it, and the bow] of 
cream seemed too good to be true. 

In making her different pictures, Miss 
Tonnesen has covered a wide range of 
expression. She has limited herself to 
one hundred and fifty sittings a year, 
because she believes that this is all she 
can give proper thought and attention. 
It may be truly said that Miss Tonne- 
sen’s pictures carry that sentiment and 
feeling that mark a great artist’s work. 
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“ What a City for an Artist ” 


In a Tub to Tangier 


By LEWIS E. MAC BRAYNE 


Illustrations by Gertrude Stanley 


T was three weeks to the date of the 

Spanish coronation, whither several 
of us were bound, and the steamship 
had left us at Gibraltar, within sight of 
the Spanish frontier. Obviously there 
. was a week to spare, and the English 
military post would hardly suffice to 
consume that time. 

**Tf you’ve never been to Africa, there’s 
a boat sailing for Tangier tomorrow,”’ 
suggested an artillery officer. ‘‘She’s 
something of a tub when one is just off 
an ocean liner, but the trip is worth the 
taking.”’ 

So in the morning we took the Tub 
for Tangier; a very decent sort of a craft 





in fair weather, but a rather moist one 
ina head wind and a driving rain. It 
had not looked like a storm at Gibraltar, 
and we had dressed ourselves for 
‘*Afric’s sunny clime’’ rather than for 
the weather that set in. But this was 
not the fau!t of the boat. 

The Tub had a tiny upper deck for the 
first class passengers and a sardine box 
cabin for their use below. The former 
boasted an awning and half a dozen 
camp chairs, and although the rain came 
through as though the canvas were a 
seive, the place was, on the whole, pre- 
ferable to the cabin, which became 
packed to suffocation, and had a fringe of 
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“A narrow street leads up to the city. 


sick Arabs along the outside. For three 
hours we huddled under two umbrellas, 
and talked of other things. At times 
we were even cheerful. 

The son of a Basha on the deck below 
had volunteered the information that 
whatever the weather might be at sea, it 
would be fair in Morocco; and he was 
quite right, for when the ‘Tub finally 
anchored within the bay, the sun came 
out and there was blue sky over the city 
and the green African hills. 

And what a city for an artist is Tangier! 
It rises above the sea in true barbaric 
form and color; forts and mosques and 
stone built dwellings, in cobalt and pink 
and grayish green above the predomi- 
nating yellowish white —a fascinating 
city, in that it seems without law or 
order, and yet is respectful of the white 
man’s rights. 

There is a long pier at which the 
steamers might land their passengers, 
but as this would injure the business of 
the Arab boatmen, it is still necessary to 
disembark by small boat. Then one 
walks down the pier to the customs house. 
I have crossed many frontiers with 
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varied experiences, but never have I 
found a more interesting official than he 
who sat upon a straw mat among the bas- 
kets of dates and the sacks of merchan- 
dise, at the seat of customs under the 
wall of Tangier. He was very fat, and 
wore spectacles beneath his white turban ; 
a squatty figure in flowing robes, who 
must have been jostled many times that 
day by the mules crowding through 
beneath the gate. With a weary wave of 
his hand he motioned us through, per- 
haps conscious that our luggage had 
been soaked by the rain, and therefore 
not desirous of hearing our lamentations 
when it was opened. 

Beneath the gateway a narrow street, 
paved with slippery stones, leads up to 
the city. Horsemen coming down it 
claim the right of way; water carriers 
drive their mules on either side with loud 
cries of “Baalek;” Moors and Jews and 
Spaniards elbow one another and push 
the beggars from their way. There are 
no cabmen in the city, and the stranger 
enters it on foot. 

It seems to me that the charm of 
Tangier is in its apparent irresponsi- 
bility. There isa well ordered European 
colony on one of the hills, and the villas 
in the gardens beyond the town, but the 
city itself is haphazard, and hundreds 
of-years behind the times. In the Grand 
Soco, the great market place just outside 
the walls, the scene is one of true African 
animation when the camel trains have 
come in from the desert, and the pack 
mules have been driven in from the hills. 

Families camp and prepare their 
meals beside the kneeling caravans; 
merchants barter and bargain for their 
wares; story tellers recite, with dramatic 
gestures, Arabic tales to a widening 
circle of hearers; snake charmers offer 
their tongues to serpents amid the tum- 
tum of accompanying drums; swordsmen 
from the plains fight for plaudits of their 
friends; truly, a varied, barbaric scene, 
set with an outer fringe of shelter tents, 








against the formidable background of the 
Kasbah. 

Inside the walls, along the narrow 
streets, bazaars are piled high with food 
and merchandise, and through this mart 
of trade pushes the strange throng that 
goes to make up the varied life of the 
port; Moors of the city, in turban and 
fez, black men from the desert, with 
bare legs and uncovered heads; Jews of 
the exchange, in the flowing robes that 
signified their race two thousand years 
ago; half breed Spaniards, against whom 
it is no sin to draw a Moslem knife. 

Here three religions strive for converts 
in the crooked streets. ‘The Mohamme- 
dan, hearing the call to prayer, leaves his 
sandals at the door of his mosque, and 
within sound of the noisy highway goes 
‘ in where the lofty palm tree raises its 
sacred head; content that no Christian 
can follow there. Near by the voices of 
his young, at school, are loudly chanting 
their lesson in the Koran for the edifica- 
tion of unbelievers passing by. The 
Jew, his fat hand upon the pulse of 
Tangier finance, goes proudly to his 
synagogue, talking trade and feeling 
compensation for the infidel within the 
gates. His children, too, are at school, 
learning the four languages of commerce, 
that they may encompass the merchants 
of other faiths, as their fathers have done 
before. The Spaniard, in his turn, goes 


to mass, and watches the procession of 

his young following, with meek eyes, 

before the sisters of the Catholic school; 

a sight to remind him that the crescent 
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is not only driven from Spanish lands, 
but that the cross is allowed within 
Moorish walls. All these, and other 
religions beside, that hold worship after 
their kind beyond the city gates. 
Journalists in Eastern Europe were 
wont to write, when other subjects failed, 
of the war clouds in the Balkan States. 
Correspondents in southern Europe 
discuss, when Europear politics are 
dull, the situation in Morocco, the last 
of the independent Barbary States. To 
one unversed, it seems strange indeed 
that this country, and more particularly 
the port of Tangier, should not have 
fallen into the hands of the French or 
the English long before now. On the 
Atlantic side of the country France 
claims the Tuat oases, and Spain a strip 
of the Sahara to the southward; and a 
French commission is at present striving 
to define the boundary line. But never 
will British interests allow the French to 
control the port. The diplomatic con- 
test goes on year by year, each move fol- 
lowed with interest by men high in the 
confidence of the two governments. A 
French gunboat may appear before 
Tangier in support of some claim; on 
the following day an English gunboat 
from Gibraltar anchors there. The 
French press speaks of a diplomatic 


“egen Me 2x Noint gained at Fez; the English press 


tells of a point scored at Tangier. The 























“ As though his fortifications were not 
of the Middle Ages.” 


French have gained the coveted conces- 
sion for a railroad from Algeria; the 
English have secured a promise of cus- 
toms reform at the port. Major Burck- 
hart is teaching French tactics to the 
Sultan’s troops at Fez; the garrison at 
Tangier is taking its orders in English. 

Neither country wants the Barbary 
State except to keep the other out, but 
should the occasion arise, Tangier would 
fall after a bombardment of ten minutes. 
Yet the Moor appears to be as confident 
of his security as though his fortifications 
were not of the middle ages, and his 
cannon of old smooth bore. 

“I do not believe in those English 
guns,’’ said an officer of the garrison 
to me one day. ‘‘I have seen them fire 
from the ships in the harbor Their 
powder has no smoke, and makes less 
noise than ours. It stands to reason 
that their guns cannot shoot so far. We 
could easily blow their ships out of the 
water.”’ 

When the cannon on the Tangier fort 
fires a salute, the town isshaken. Much 
black powder is wasted, but great con- 
fidence is felt. 

I think of that garrison in Tangier 
with great joy. Not for any fair con- 
sideration would I have it improved, 
and thereby lose its harmony in the dis- 
order of surrounding things. It num- 
bers between two and three hundred 
men, fairly well uniformed, but with the 
most bewildering assortment of stock- 
ings of any regular troop looking upon 
the Mediterranean. Originally, the 
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Sultan paid for the stockings and they 
were of a uniform white, but they became 
soiled from wearing or lack of care, and 
so in time each man was made responsi- 
ble for his leg covering. I saw the troops 
on dress parade one afternoon. Whether 
obtained by donation or loan, no two 
pair of stockings were of the same color 
or style. Originally intended for golf- 
ing, cycling, juvenile and even women’s 
wear, they presented a most humorous 
appearance as displayed beneath the 
short trousers of the troops. 

At sunset the buglers and drummers 
appear in front of the citadel, and with 
lusty Jungs and vigorous hands sound 
the assembly; but no troops appear. 
They call it a guard mount, I believe, 
but no guards figure in it. 

I went one morning to the palace of: 
the Basha, the governor of the city. 
Bashas are said to bid fer appointment, 
and are expected to divide their official 
incomes with the court at Fez. If they 
fail to do this there is a charge of im- 
prisonment, and, it is hinted, a poisoned 
cup of coffee. ‘The predecessor of the 
present governor was found strangled in 
bed, according to credible report. He 
was an accomplished gentleman, speak- 
ing French and English, and having skill 
asa musician; yet no coronor’s jury was 
summoned. So I desired to see the 
Basha; and when I found him sitting on 
a mat within his own doorway, attended 
by two or three officers lolling outside, 
I thought to send in my card, and gain 
the pleasure of an interview. Perhaps 
I was inisled by the fact that the palace 
was at the end of a not too tidy alley, with 
black children at play in the path, and 
@ general lack of princely surroundings. 
At any rate, the officer informed me that 
I was quite out of order, and the thing I 
asked utterly impossible; and while we 
discussed the matter the Basha unfolded 
his legs with dignity, got up from the 
mat, and disappeared within his palace. 
The guard chided me, but as I turned 


















































away called me back. I had overlooked 
the customary fee for having spoken to 
a Moorish official. 

Then I desired to visit the Queen’s 
palace, her residence when visiting 
Tangier. Oh! ye shades of the Arabs, 
what filth! ‘*We clean it out whenever 
she comes,’’ explained the attendant. 
‘*She has not been here for several years. ”’ 

There was a palace harem, so called, 
though I believe, after all the trouble it 
gave me to see the inside, that it was 
but a fake and a snare to entrap the curi- 
ous woman tourist; and there was 
another harem near by, reputed to belong 
to the old Cadi, which savored more of 
the genuine. It had a square courtyard 
of Moorish pavements, really clean, and 
once cooled by the spray of a fountain, 
now no longer inrepair. The walls were 
of stucco, and the ceiling supported by 
marble columns, while there were several 
lounging recesses, furnished with rugs. 

The inmates were seven women, one 
young and pretty, but the others without 
charms for the stranger’s eye. They all 
chattered in Arabic, and endeavored to 
look coy and flustered through their 
powder and paint. Under a brass 
brazier glowed a fire of charcoal, and 
there was a litter of dirty dishes at one 
side of the .room. Nearly every one of 
the women had some trinket to sell, but 
the pretty one held up her hands in 
mock horror at the suggestion of being 
photographed. Did not the stranger 
know that she was a married woman? 

There was a time when Tangier was 
something of a capital, for near the 
palaces stand the idle treasury building 
and the silent halls of justice. Cattle 
loitered about the steps of the former, 
while a pair of mules brayed loudly before 
the doors of the latter, perhaps pleading 
the cause of the hundreds of prisoners 
incarcerated only a few rods away. A 
grewsome place is that great prison. 
Through small openings in the wall wild 
aces of men and women peer out, and 
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“ The Palace was at the end of a not 
too tidy alley.” 


brown hands are stretched forth to beg 
for money or for bread. Outside is the 
litter of refuse and straw, and the way to 
the Basha’s palace. Within are darkened 
dens, into which one gazes and with- 
draws his eyes. The government makes 
no provision for feeding its prisoners, 
and they must find their own crusts of 
bread. Nor are theirs the only hands 
outstretched. Sightless beggars wait in 
the shadow of the cedar trees below, ask- 
ing alms for the misfortune of their 
crimes. Caught in the act of stealing, 
they had been condemned to wander 
about the city blind. So is punishment 
awarded in a rough land. 

A tourist, going through to Tangier for 
the first time, will find opportunity for 
more than a passing thrill at the strange 
sights and sounds. When the city is in 
the almost total darkness of the night, 
ghostly forms shout their prayers from 
the muezzin towers in Arabic voices that 
carry dismay to the timid soul. Figures 
rise from the shadows in the square 
below, hurrying feet are heard, lanterns 
flash beneath archways, cries resound 
through the city until they echo beyond 
the walls. It might portend anything, 


from a simple murder to the sack of 
a town. 
Even when one is quite safe, there is 
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“ A casual visit to the city.” 


a suggestion of danger when going out at 
night that gives spice to the adventure. 
It is necessary always to be accompanied 
by a lantern boy, and for a time a guide 
as well. Returning late at night from 
one of the coffee houses, it is necessary 
to keep the middle of the road to avoid 
the figures already wrapped up like 
inummies and asleep in the street, and 
in the narrow alleys you must watch 
against surprises, and guard against sud- 
den attacks. 

The foreigner is respected because the 
Sultan is obliged to pay an indemnity 
for every attack, and he, in return, will 
order the assailant flogged to death if 
caught. 

Tangier has no reguiar system of taxa- 
tion, and no special system of sanitation, 
so that the native is seldom oppressed 





by laws, and the foreigner not at all. 
When money must be raised above the 
income of the customs, the Basha takes 
it out of the merchants; while the for- 
eigners, through their consuls, maintain 
their own postoffices, and combine to 
support the only lighthouse on the coast. 
The foreign colony has its own life, and 
bothers neither with harems nor the 
garrison and its ancient guns. Native 


* servants are to be had for a shilling, and 


when trained are faithful and devoted, 
and will supply the table at small cost. 
Merchants are honest in spite of sharp 
bargains, officials are courteous, and 
the beggars do not long molest. On 
the shore there is a good beach for bath- 
ing, in the hills matchless roads for driv- 
ing; and always the wonderful climate, 
with its olives, its lemons, the innumer- 
able flowers, and the ever singing birds. 

Life offers three phases: a casual visit 
to the city, an introduction into the 
somewhat exclusive society of the colony, 
or an intimate knowledge of the strange 
Moorish and Arabic people who swarm 
within and without the gates. It is 
within the third phase that you may find, 
even today, all the stirring romance and 
thrilling adventure of the old Arabian 
Nights. But the way to it is not to 
Tangier in a Tub. 





THE PASSING OF THE DRYADS 


ERE were their haunts ; above the forest rose 
In columned lengths of verdurous amplitude. 
At morn, at eve, the greenwood floor they strewed 
With petaled spoil of every flower that blows. 
Glad bird and bee their presence did disclose, 
Breaking the hush with happy interlude ; 
And flashing down its waters many hued, 
A singing streamlet lulled them to repose. 
Now, desolation marks the woodman’s track 
Along the slope and o’er the grasses dead : 
No violets spring to call the robins back; 
The shrunken stream creeps o’er its stony bed : 
The oaks lie prone with branches bare and black : 
Beauty and bloom, the dryads,— all are fled 


Fart River, Wisconsin. 


Sarah D Hobart. 
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THE REGENERATION OF THE ARMY AND NAVY 


By S. GLEN ANDRUS 


With Engravings from Photographs by C. B. Waite 


HE army and navy of the Republic 

of Mexico are undergoing the great- 
est transformation in their history. 
From the border to Yucatan and from 
the Pacific to the Gulf coast the republic 
will soon be a vast parade ground for 
troopsand marines. Quietly but rapidly, 
the government is carrying to completion 
comprehensive plans which will make 
Mexico one of the strongest military 
powers for her area on the globe. With- 
in a year or two at most, President Diaz 





will be able to mobilize on short notice 
nearly 200,000 well equipped and well 
drilled soldiers. 

Although Mexico has been for more 
than a quarter of a century a government 
by the military, the army of the republic 
is of a character to excite the risibilities 
of nations rather than their respect. 
President Diaz is a born soldier. He 
belives in the army, and to the army and 
the fact of his being a soldier he largely 
owes the stability of his government. 
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A GENERAL OF THE MEXICAN RURALES 
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With but a few rotten gunboats, no forti- 
fications worthy the name, with over two- 
thirds of the country exposed to the sea 
and with anilly drilled, shabbily equipped 
army of less than 30,000 men and no 
reserve to draw upon, Mexico’s position 
in case of invasion would not be an 
enviable one. 

There is still another potent reason for 
a better military and naval organization 
in the republic and that reason is to be 
found in the popular tendency to 
rebellion. It is not so long ago that 
President Diaz paid a visit to Guanajuato, 
where his carriage was stoned. Opposite 
the plaza in Guanajuato stands the 
Juarez Theater, completed six years ago. 
Upon an elevation not far from the 
splendid theater stands a monument to 
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liberty which has been draped for six 
years and which may never be unveiled. 
The theater is awaiting the coming of 
the president to open it and the statue 
is awaiting the hand of Diaz to pull 
aside its draperies and expose its beauties 
to public gaze. But President Diaz has, 
it is said, declared that he will never 
again enter the home of the patriot 
Hidalgo, which has been the hot-bed of 
revolution for centuries. 

The fear of revolution is a specter 
which continually haunts the govern- 
ment of Mexico, although in a continu- 
ally decreasing degree. It is also said 
to be the specter which prevents the 
retirement of President Diaz and it will 
not be laid until the army is strong 
enough to crush any possible uprising. 
There are good troops in Mexico, but 
these are the exception. Asa rule, they 
are poorly drilled, poorly equipped and 
present, when on parade, the reverse of 
a soldierly and warlike appearance. 
This is not so remarkable when con- 
sideration is given to the fact that the 
majority of the army has hitherto been 
made up of criminals condemned to 
military service —the riff-raff of the 
republic. Heretofore little effort has 
been made to instill warlike sentiment 
in the people nor has an effective system 
of recruiting been maintained. Presi- 
dent Diaz now purposes to make Mexico 
a nation of warriors. The youth of the 
republic are to be drilled in the manual 
from the time they are able to shoulder 
a wooden gun. The foundation for 
Mexico’s future army is being laid in 
the public schools. During the past 
summer an order was issued by the gov- 
ernment, making military drill compul- 
sory in the publicschools. Every school 
teacher throughout the republic has been 
provided with an elementary manual of 
arms especially prepared for school 
work, and twice daily. he’ must put his 
pupils through the drills. In this way, 
the government expects to prepare the 

















young citizen for entrance into the army 
reserves. While I was in Mexico last 
summer, teachers were just beginning to 
carry out this order. In Cuernavaca I 
chanced to visit the Central school when 
the boys were being drilled. They 
entered heartily into the spirit of the 
thing. It was brought home to me with 
great force that President Diaz had 
struck the key note for the future success 
of the Mexican nation —the public 
schools. He desired that all Mexicans 
should be able to speak the English 
language; he therefore made the study 
of English and the attendance at school 
compulsory. He desires to make Mexico 
a nation of warriors, therefore in nearly 
11,000 public schools nearly 300,000 boys 
are drilling daily and dreaming of glory 
to be won on the battle field. Is there 
reason to doubt, in view of such facts as 
these, that the Mexico of the future will 
be able to make demands and enforce 
them if need be? 

The teacher of the Central school in 
Cuernavaca, Senor Gildardo T. Aviles, 
readily consented to permit his young 
soldiers to be photographed and he said: 

*‘I believe the instillation of martial 
spirit in the young generation will be 
a great thing for Mexico. We need 
something to wake us up 
and give us an interest in 
life. Our boys will make 
great soldiers, for they 
have the courage, patience 
and pluck, and all they 
need is to learn the trade.’’ 

President Diaz does not 
_ believe in unduly large 
standing armies and Don 
Jose Ives Limantour, sec- 
retary of the treasury, as- 
sured me that it was not 
the president’s purpose 
greatly to increase Mexi- 
co’s standing army. At 
present the standing army 
is said to be 30,000 men, 
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but it is nearer 26,000, and under the 
regime of the future this will be sufficient 
for times of peace. It will, however, be 
in the power of the government to in- 
crease the military force ten-fold upon 
short notice. ‘This is to be made possi- 
ble through the creation of a national 
reserve, the necessary law for which has 
just become operative. By the terms of 
this law every able-bodied citizen in the 
republic between the ages of eighteen 
and forty years is compelled to become 
a member of the national reserves. As 
might be expected, this law has created 
a great deal of dissatisfaction among 
a people whose indolence has been 
a chief characteristic for generations. 
They do not like the prospect of the 
strenuous life presented to them, but I 
am convinced that in time they will 
come to think about this as they have 
always thought in the past--that anything 
Diaz does is for the best interest of the 
republic. 

The law contains a provision for yearly 
drawings throughout the republic to 
determine who shall be told off for ser- 
vice in the regular army. ‘Ten per cent 
of the reserves draw unlucky numbers 
and must serve as regular soldiers of the 
republic for a term of three years. In 
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this way ten per cent of the national 
reserve are constantly getting actual ser- 
vice with the regular army and at the end 
of their term they again revert to the 
national reserve organization. 

A system of most rigid training has 
been devised by the president, and will 
be enforced in the reserves. All over 
the republic the organizations will have 
their armories and barracks and will be 
compelled to meet weekly for drill and 
parade. Everything, however, is to be 
done to interest them in reserve life, such 
as annual encampments, shooting tourna- 
ments and social events, so that the 
making of the soldier in Mexico will be 
a pleasant as well as a compulsory task. 

In perfecting his system of national 
reserves, President Diaz has received 
material assistance from the head of the 
army, General Bernardo Reyes.* The 
latter has made a great many enemies 
since he became secretary of war, but 
he has pursued a course which he 
believed would elevate the grade of the 
army. In the advancement of officers 
nothing but merit has been considered. 

Serving under General Reyes is 
General Alexander Pezo, sub-secretary 
with the rank of general of brigade. In 
the entire army there are nine generals 
of division, fifty-three generals of brig- 
ades and 793 sefes from the rank of major 
to colonel. Of officers from the rank of 
captain to sub-lieutenant there are 2,535. 
The total number of troops is 26,303; 
of horses, 7,068, and of mules, 2,856. 

Especial attention is being paid to 
equipping the army and to obtaining 
the most modern ordnance. Recently, 
after an exhaustive examination of ord- 
nance, three batteries were ordered from 
the Krupp works and every fort in the 
republic is to be placed in the most per- 
fect condition for defence. At present 
these forts are scarcely worthy of the 


“* General Reyes has resigned his cabinet position 
since this article was written. He is still a general of 
division in the army of the Mexican republic. 


name. ‘They are located in the follow- 
ing places: Acapulco, Vera Cruz, Ulua, 
Puebla, Parata, Guymas and Yucatan. 
As soon as these forts can be equipped 
with modern ordnance, after having been 
rebuilt, other forts will be established on 
both the Pacific and Gulf lines of the 
country. 

At present the only training school for 
the army is the military school at Chapul- 
tepec, where 300 students are enrolled. 
The school is of high grade, but does not 
compare with West Point. ‘There is a 
similar school for the navy at Vera Cruz, 
with 200 students. The government pur- 
poses to enlarge both these schools, 
introduce more modern methods and to 
establish others. 

In a story of the Mexican army the 
Rurales must not be forgotten, for they 
are among the world’s most picturesque 
and efficient soldiers. Scattered through- 
out the republic are nine regiments of 
Rurales performing mounted and foot 
police service for the entire rural dis- 
tricts of the nation. Originally the 
Rurales were recruited from the brigands 
of Mexico; now service is by enlistment. 
As is well known, President Diaz more 
than ten years ago started a war of exter- 
mination against the countless brigand 
bands which made life and travel in 
Mexico hazardous. It occurred to him 
that it would be far better to make sol- 
diers out of the brigands than to shoot 
and hangthem. Accordingly, all except 
the most unregenerate who were captured 
were offered the alternative of death or 
of lifein the army with good pay. Need- 
less to say that many of them chose the 
army. As an organization they were 
given the task of guarding the rural dis- 
tricts and often of preventing the very 
depredations of which they themselves 
were formerly guilty. So well did they 
acquit themselves that in time all Mexico 
came to be proud of the Rurales. They 
have proven themselves capable of almost 
any feat of endurance; they ride like 














centaurs, are en of splendid physique, 
shoot straight and relentlessly when 
necessary, and are at once the terror and 
blessing of Mexico. One Rurale any- 
where in the republic is sufficient to put 
the fear of consequences into a mob of 
several hundred. 

Beside guarding the property of the 
citizens, the Rurales guard the mineral 
treasures which are transported through 
the country by the railroads. Frequently 
they are sent to El Paso, where the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railroad 
delivers to the Mexican Central large 
shipments of gold which traverse im- 
mense stretches of desert before reaching 
their destination. The only railroad in 
Mexico, however, which now carries a 
regular Rurale guard on all passenger 
trains is the Mexican railroad, extending 
from Mexico City to Vera Cruz. Less 
than ten years ago this railroad was the 
favorite victim of the train-robbing fra- 
ternity; scarcely a week passed in which 
some special, bearing a rich load of ore, 
was not looted. In fact, transportation 
of valuables on this and other ore-carry- 
ing roads became alarmingly uncertain 
and the brigands grew opulent upon the 
proceeds of their industry. 

Finally an appeal was made to the 
government, and President Diaz gave to 
the Rurales the task of making train 
robbing in the republic a thing to be 
scrupulously avoided. The result has 
been,.remarkable: today there is not a 
railroad in all Mexico on which trans- 
portation of valuables is not more safe 
than in the United States. In fact, such 
a reign of terror as that which has existed 
among railroad managements of the 
United States in the middle West and far 
West for the past twelve months, due to 
hold-ups, would be impossible in Mexico. 

The methods used by the Rurales in 
accomplishing their task were never 
questioned by the authorities. There 
were few trials of bandits captured under 
suspicion that they were participants in 
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hold-ups. None but their fellow robbers 
knew of the horrible examples which 
were often made of the captured, for 
government officials made no inquiry 
and the Rurales took good care that the 
information should have wide dissemina- 
tion among the mountain fastnesses. So 
it has come about that the Rurales have 
risen to the first position in the hearts of 
the government and the law-abiding 
people of Mexico. Their picturesque- 
ness is the more complete because their 
national character has been kept dis- 
tinctively in the forefront. The dress 
adopted for these ‘‘Canadian mounted 
police’ of the Mexican republic is the 
national dress, or charro, as it is called. 
The uniform is a sober gray, the hat 
being of the same color, so that it is an 
excellent fighting costume, being diffi- 
cult to distinguish at a distance. The 
distinctive marks of the charro are the 
high crowned hat, which in the Rurale 
uniform is made perfectly plain, close 
fitting, ‘‘wide mouthed’’ trousers, and 
the close fitting, short jacket something 
similar in style to the feminine bolero of 
the United States. 

It isa fearsome thing to see a squad of 
Rurales swoop down on the charge, even 
though it be on the parade field. They 
ride with a compact resistless formation 
and with a wild abandon that to witness 
drives the blood tingling through the 
veins. Many stories are told of their 
daring feats of horsemanship, but none 
illustrates the fact better than the follow- 
ing: Not ‘many ‘years before his death, 
P. T. Barnum. organized a band ef rough 
riders. and started to tour Mexico. 
While exhibiting in Mexico City some 
of his wonderful horsemen had difficulty 
with several of their feats. Thereupon 
a squad of Rurales broke into the ring, 
seized the horses and went through the 
manouvers which the show men were 
attempting and then gave such an ex- 
hibition as the rough riders from the 
States had never seen. The result was 
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the abandonment of the Mexican tour. 

Mexico’s navy, as it exists today, 
requires little description or comment. 
It is hard to find, and when located 
deserves but passing mention. In 
the Saragosa, Yucatan, Independencia, 
Libertad, Mejico and Democrata, Mexi- 
co’s navy is summed up. They are all 
out-of-date gunboats, capable of little 
harm in action. ‘The government, how- 
ever, has ordered four new modern gun- 
boats which are to be the nucleus of a 
fine navy. On September 15 last, a 
national Mexican holiday, there were 
launched at Elizabethport, New Jersey, 
the El Tampico and the El Vera Cruz, 
two of the four gunboats ordered. The 
occasion was made a social event in 
which Americans took part. 

It is understood that when the govern- 
ment has thoroughly organized the 
nation’s population into a well drilled 
reserve, the pay of the regular soldier 
will be materially increased. At present 
the pay is not such as to attract the better 
classes of peons. The privates are given 
twenty-five cents a day, captains $95 per 
month and the generals from $300 to 
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$500. The Rurales are the best paid sol- 
diers of the republic, receiving $1 a day. 

A story of Mexico’s army would not 
be complete without a word of com- 
mendation for General Bernardo Reyes. 
When he assumed command of the army 
discipline was at a discount; it was the 
hot bed of politics and intrigue; men 
were exalted to high rank purely by pre- 
ferment and favor; merit in the service 
counted for nothing and abuses which 
were beyond compare had sapped the 
organization until it bade fair to become 
the laughing stock of the military world. 

President Diaz was wise enough to 
give General Reyes a free hand and he 
has worked a transformation that is truly 
wonderful. His work of reform has 
probably cost him the presidency of the 
republic. Despite powerful opposition, 
however, General Reyes hewed closely 
to the line of reform and in years to come 
will have his reward in being the organ- 
izer of an army of which the republic can 
be proud and which will be able to give 
Mexico the rank among nations to which 
the country is entitled by geographical 
position and natural resources. 
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America’s Debt to Roger Williams 


A Summary of The Reasons Why the General Court of Massachusetts Should Erect in 
Boston a Monument to the Hero Banished by Religious Bigots 270 Years Ago, 
and a Reconsideration of His Great Services to the Cause of Religious Liberty. 


By REV. TITUS MOONEY MERRIMAN 


_ ea WILLIAMS was born about 
A. D. 1599. 

Sir Edward Coke, one of the greatest 
men of England, in church one day saw 
a lad ‘‘taking notes,’’ and so much 
pleased was he with the 
sketch, he requested the 
lad’s parents to allow him 
to give their son an educa- 
tion. In due time Sir 
Edward’s young benefic- 
iary graduated with honor 
from England’s great uni- 
versity. 

Early he learned from 
the teaching of the Naza- 
rene that the ‘“‘things of 
God belong to God’”’ and 
**Ceesar’s to him.’”” He 
noted the Non-Conform- 
ists of Scrooby fleeing (as 
Joseph did from Egypt) 
for refuge in Holland, 
which the Prince of Or- 
ange secured for freedom 
to worship God. From 
Holland he saw one part 
of them return to England to stand 
up for freedom to worship God; and 


the other part, known as the ‘‘Pilgrim - 


Fathers’’ he saw take ship for New Eng- 
land in 1620. He also saw half the Pil- 
grim colony under Governor Endicott 
depart for Salem, New England, in 1628. 
They were soon followed by the greater 
Puritan colony, destined for Massachu- 


REVEREND T. M. MERRIMAN OF 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Merriman is the author of 
the plan to have the Massachu- 
setts legislature erect in Boston 
a monument to Roger Williams 





setts Bay, under Governor John Win- 
throp and Deputy Governor ‘Thomas 
Dudley, by whom Boston was founded 
in 1630. 

Roger Williams in the meantime had 
become the popular rector 
at Sempringham, in the 
Church of England. Be- 
tween two days he and his 
wife, on the flight Bristol- 
way, passed Coke House, 
the home of his benefactor, 
who used to call him ‘‘my 
son;”’ but although ‘‘cruel 
as death to him, he durst 
not tell him of his con- 
sicence or his flight. Only 
by such means could he 
escape his bishop’s dun- 
geon for Hereticks,’’ and 
by the ship Lyon they 
arrived in Boston Febru- 
ary 15, 1631, where he was 
welcomed by Governor 
Winthrop as a ‘Godly 
minister.”’ 

In view of what follows, 
it may be well to explain that Governor 
John Winthrop and Deputy Governor 
Thomas Dudley were characteristic rep- 
resentatives of the tactics of the two 
factions of the Puritan Massachusetts 
Bay colony of New England. 

As to the question, Why should the 
General Court of Massachusetts erect a 
statue of Roger Williams in Boston?— 
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one answer is: Governor John Winthrop 
has one in Boston. Beside, these two 
pioneers of New England were fast 
friends, calling each other ‘‘heavenly 
souls;’’ both are honored throughout 
christendom: why not both -be equally 
honored in Boston? For further answer 
to this question, let us turn on the search 
light of 270 years, iast past. In March, 
1631, the next month after his arrival, 
the First Puritan church of Boston 
honored the ‘‘Godly minister’? Roger 
Williams with a call to their pulpit. In 
the examination which followed, among 
other things, he found that ‘‘no person 
could be a citizen, voter or representa- 
tive to the General Court unless he be 
a member of the Colony churches.’’ He 
declined this call. He had seen more 
than enough of church and state union 
in England. 

One month more, April 23, the Half- 
Pilgrim church at Salem gave Roger 
Williams a call. Promptly the magis- 
trates of Boston warned Governor Endi- 
cott ‘‘not to engage with him,”’ ‘‘Godly 
minister’ tho’ he was, ‘‘without permit 
from authority.”’ 

In August, 1631, tho’ boycotted by the 
magistrates of Boston, the church of the 
Pilgrim Fathers in Plymouth exercised 
their ‘‘freedom to worship God in New 
England’’—what they came here for— 
and ‘‘not having the fear of magistrates 
before their eyes,’’ gave Roger Williams 
a call, his third in six months. At Ply- 
mouth he made friendships and studied 
the speech of the Indians—so helpful to 
him and the colonies in after troublous 
days. ‘‘Sachem Williams’’ was always 
popular with the Indians. 

In October, 1632, Governor John 
Winthrop and Pastor Wilson of the First 
Church of Boston visited Plymouth and 
with Governor Bradford, Elder Brewster 
John Smith and Roger Williams partici- 
pated in religious services on the Lord’s 
Day, and partook together with the 
church the Lord’s Supper. 
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In September, 1633, the church iii 
Salem, holding fresh in mind their un- 
abated love for Roger Williams, recalled 
him to be assistant to Pastor Skelton, 
in which office he served some ten 
months, wot installed. His services while 
in Plymouth were great, varied and im- 
portant. Governor Bradford thanked 
God for his ministrations, even tho’ at 
times his words fell from the sharp edge 
of ‘‘the sword of the spirit.’”’ After the 
death of brother Skelton, August 12, 
1634, Roger Williams continued to serve 
the church some ten months more, not 
installed. About these days, the church, 
cheered by their hopes of his continued 
service among them, proceeded to build 
the famous Meeting House, still pre- 
served as a sacred relic in Salem. 

These movements did not escape the 
wistful—or wishful—eyes of the magis- 
trates in Boston, when they feigned or 
framed an excuse to suspect that the 
church in Salem was liable to break out 
in an eruption by installing their ‘‘Godly 
minister.’’ Wherefore, for the safety of 
the throne and of the colony, the magis- 
tates dared, with the royal charter gone, 
without a shadow of authority, to beshrew 
their second edict to Governor Endicott 
‘*not to install Roger Williams—a thing 
of such ill consequence.’’ In this case, 
Salem church did not lie low, as in the 
first case, and see Roger Williams called 
off to Plymouth, but a breeze like a 
mighty rushing wind arose, in which 
‘tthe weaker and more influential sex’”’ 
took no humble part. The remarkably 
brief, conservative attitude of the magis- 
trates, instead of causing ‘‘a great calm,”’ 
precipitated a sharp crisis. On the 2oth 
of June, 1635, the church in Salem pro- 
ceeded to install Roger Williams—as they 
had a right to do—presuming the magis- 
trates would let them alone —as they 
ought to. 

Without relating all that followed, in 
a brief time, it may do to state that a 
rally of the magistrates—the twelve elders 
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and the delegates from the other ten 
churches—descended like an avalanche 
upon the single church at Salem, and 
thro’ bribery, intimidation and persua- 
sion won a small plurality of the church 
to recant their act of installation. By 
this magisterial enforced genuflection, 
the tie that joined the church in Salem 
and its pastor in love was violently torn 
asunder. ‘‘Swift as an eagle cuts the 
air,’’ and lest the interdicted ‘‘Godly 
minister,’’? should flee Bristol-way and 
not escape the Puritan ‘‘dungeon for 
Hereticks,’’ Roger Williams was forth- 
with summoned to court, fo answer to 
charges, on September 12, 1635. 

August 16, 1635, was the last Sabbath 
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Roger Williams preached in the Meeting 
Tlouse in Salem. 

At the court, September 12, Governor 
Endicott represented his pastor, and 
seeing the contemptible course pursued, 
he ceased to refrain from such scathing 
words of rebuke as he was capable of 
using and the occasion seemed to 
require. At this, ‘‘The Court, greatly 
incensed, by ereccon (erection) of hands 
ordered him to jail for contempt of 
Court.”’ 

But, upon apologizing, he was let go. 

The October court, in five weeks, was 
set for Roger Williams to appear and 
answer to charges. This session was to 
hold in the First Meeting House, New 
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Towne (Cambridge) corner Dunster and 
Mt. Auburn streets. The court con- 
sisted of governor, deputy governor, 
eight assistants, twenty-five deputies and 
fourteen elders. Before these Roger 
Williams must stand alone. No Endi- 
cott, no deacons, no brethren nor any 
of ‘‘the weaker but more influential sex”’ 
—no attorney, no witnesses, no jury, 
accused of wo crime; no ‘‘appeal to 
Czesar,’’ in Massachusetts Bay. 

After a whole day of excited disputa- 
tion, all the elders could not reduce him 
from one of his opinions. Fearlessly he 
declared: ‘‘I am ready to be bound, 
banished or die in New England for the 
most holy truths of God in Christ Jesus.”’ 

Next day, October 19, 1635, the fol- 
lowing sentence, in part, was put on 
record: ‘‘Mr. Roger Williams, one of 
the Elders of the Church in Salem, * * * 
shall depete (depart) out of this juris- 
diccon (jurisdiction), within sixe weekes 
* * * * not to return.” 

Mr. John Cotton, the greatest Puritan 
elder in all New England, in the very 
midst of sentence-passing, left the court 
in disgust. 

No sooner had the news of this evil 
decree gone forth than the ‘whole 
Towne of Salem was in an Uproar’’ in 
favor of Roger Williams and in ‘‘con- 
tempt’’ for the Massachusetts General 
Court. 

Permission was obtained for him to 
remain in Salem until spring, ‘‘ provided 
he would not go about to draw others to 
his opinions.’’ Nor did he ‘‘go about”’ 
—but the people gathered about and 
into his house to hear him preach, until 
report reached the magistrates that all 
Salem was filled with his opinions. 
Deputy Dudley favored the project for 
Captain Underhill, with fourteen men, 
to beat around Marblehead to Salem, 
kidnap Williams, bring him to Nan- 
tasket and ship him to England. Gov- 
ernor Winthrop defeated this plot by 
a private message warning Williams not 
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to wait for the captain. 


The kidnappers 
came, but neither saw nor conquered. 
Mrs. Williams told the leader her hus- 
band ‘‘had been gone three days.”’ 


In the autumn of 1636, Governor 
Winslow of Plymouth visited Roger 
Williams and wife, and he placed a piece 
of gold in her hand ‘‘against necessity’s 
sharp pinch.’’ Governor Winthrop 
visited him in Plymouth. Governor 
Bradford honored him. Governor Endi- 
cott defended him and Governor Wins- 
low finds him happy with Miantonomo 
and Canonicus, who gave ‘‘Sachem’’ 
Williams large meadows in Mooshausic. 
Nor did the magistrates hustle him out 
of Salem one moment too soon, for the 
Pequods were on the warpath, in a rage 
to exterminate all the whites with their 
tomahawks. Roger Williams was there 
just in time, at the risk of his life, to 


- avert the massacre of the General Court 


and the elders who had just driven him 
from the palefaces to the red faces. 

The next year, 1637, Governor Win- 
throp enjoined the council that for Roger 
Williams’ inestimable services in the 
Pequod war, “We ought to recall him, 
revoke our sentence,and honor him with 
all the honors of the Colony.” The noble 
Winthrop’s petition was defeated, after 
acrimonious debate. He was impor- 
tuned in vain, on his death-bed, by the 
deputy, Dudley, to sign a banishment 
edict. Governor Winthrop finished his 
noble career March 26, 1649. 

By Divine Providence Roger Williams 
was kept thro’ all he did and endured 
to see the colony of Rhode Island the 
peer of Massachusetts Bay. He also 
lived to see the last of the Puritan synods 
declare, in Boston, May 12, 1680, “ There 
is no warrant for magistrates to abridge 
Liberty and Conscience.” 

A letter by Mr. John Thornton of 
Providence, Rhode Island, to Reverend 
Samuel Hubbard, in May to, 1683, states 
that ‘‘*The Lord hath attested, by Death, 
our encient and approved Friend, Mr, 

















Roger Williams. He was buried at 
Providence, with appropriate funeral 
honors, and with all the solemnity the 
Colony was able to show.’’ 

Note all—not since Governor Win- 
throp’s incisive injunction to the council 
in 1637—prompted by Roger Williams 
“rendering good for evil’’—when he 
bared his own breast to the tomahawk of 
the red fury of the forest to save the 
skull of the implacable Deputy Dudley: 
—not since Governor Winthrop’s appeal 
has the resolute pen of poet, historian, 
sage, elder, patriot, author or statesman 
been employed, for 260 years, to tell the 
General Court, “We ought * * * ” 

True, the synods succumbed to his 
doctrine—Washington was strenuous for 
it in the Constitution of the United 
States in 1789; Rhode Island set a statue 
of him in the Capitol at Washington; 
forty-five states have freedom to worship 
God; Governor R. C. Winthrop, in his 
address at the 250th anniversary of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims, in 1870, said: 
‘*T palliate not a particle of the persecu- 
tion or cruelty which Roger Williams 
suffered, from whatever source it may 
have proceeded or by whomsoever it may 
have been prompted,’’ and Betsey Wil- 
liams gave roo acres of land in 1871— 
given him by Miantonomo—for a public 
park, on which is a statue of him erected 
by the city of Providence. 

But never a voice ‘‘crying in the wil- 
derness’’ since Winthrop’s day, “We 
ought * * *” — until ‘A petition was 
presented to General Court by Honor- 
able G. T. Lincoln, March 18, 1875, 
from Reverend T. M. Merriman and 
twenty-seven others, citizens of the town 
of Sturbridge, Massachusetts, asking the 
General Court to revoke the sentence of 
banishment passed against Roger Wil- 
liams by the General Court of Massachu- 
setts Bay, October 19, 1635.’’ (_/udictary 
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committee reported, January 19, 1876: 
“Inexpedtent to legislate.” ) 

On January 16, 1876, appeared a ple- 
thoric volume, written during 1875, en- 
titled, “As to Roger Williams and His 
Banishment,” vehemently maintaining 
with Deputy Dudley that ‘‘He ought to 
be banished’’ —- notwithstanding Gov- 
ernor John Winthrop and Governor R. 
C. Winthrop and the rest of mankind 
were of the ofinion their sentence ‘ought 
to be revoked.” 

In 1892 appeared another volume, 
entitled “Pilgrims, Puritans and Roger 
Williams Vindicated,” a plea for Divine 
justice and in favor of Governor John 
Winthrop’s strenuous advice, “ We 
ought * * *’’ From this point, the 
river of public opinion makes a signifi- 
cant bend. 

In January 24, 1899, Governor John 
Winthrop’s petition was a third time 
brought before the General Court, signed 
chiefly, and amply, by citizens of Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts. Rejected again— 
as in 1637 and in 1876. A very much 
improved excuse, viz., “Zo Jdegislate 
might reflect upon the reputation of some 
of our ancestors,” was given. 

Without delay, and in good hope, 
Governor John Winthrop’s ‘‘two-edged’”’ 
piece of advice— ‘‘We ought * * * ’? — 
came up a fourth time, January 31, Igor, 
in ‘‘A petition for a statue of Roger 
Williams in the city of Boston,’’ from 
Reverend E. H. Byington, D. D., and 
a long list of others from nearly all de- 
nominations in and around Boston. 
With its highly favorable consideration 
in 1902, it was again referred to the 
General Court of 1903. 

Today, if Boston will hear the voice 
of Providence — of Justice—of Public 
Opinion — our noble city can place her 
name by the side of Roger Williams’ 
on the Roll of Fame. 
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By FRANK PUTNAM 


The Retreat 


HAVE no gold, nor lack of it; 
Whenas I had, it led me wrong; 
Pursuing hot the track of it, 
I starved my single talent, Song. 


Who will may hold the foolish chase 
With panting breath and stumbling 
feet; 
This hour I quit the endless race 
And hasten down the long retreat. 


The road is rich with rare delights, — 

I missed them when I came this way; 
I pause where Music’s voice invites, 

I join the boys and girls at play. 


Time’s happy children! Even as these 
Are they to whom my journey tends, — 

Pan’s troop at play beneath the trees, 
My first inspirers, comrades, friends. 


I left them‘at Love’s own behest; 
Love bade me fight for power and gold; 
Then Music died within my breast, 
And Laughter left me stern'and cold. 


Love left me, too; it could not bear 
Conditions which itself required: 
Love blooms in a serener air 
And is by nobler aims inspired. 


Love curiously itself deceives, 
And ioth-like seeks devouring fire; 
Like windy flame in drifted leaves 
Love makes of its own hearth a pyre. 


Sans love,sans gold,sans power and fame, 
I walk with Laughter hand in hand; 
We seek the land from whence we came— 
J.ife’s fairest and its gladdest land. 





I know that Love awaits me there; 

I hear Pan’s piping, far and fine; 
I have no fear nor any care,— 

The good gifts shall again be mine. 

wt 
If a Man Die, Shall He Live Again? 

Robert J. Thompson of Chicago, the 
originator and active director of the plan 
by which several millions of American 
school children bought and set up in 
Paris a splendid statue of the Marquis 
Lafayette, in 1900, is again in the public 


ROBERT J. THOMPSON OF CHICAGO 





-eye. This time Mr. ‘Thompson presents 
a book, Zhe Proofs of Life After Death, 
‘fa twentieth century symposium.”’ Its 
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sub-title is: “An Assembly and Collation 
of Letters and Expressions from Eminent 
Scientists and Thinkers of the World, Giv- 
ing the Strongestand Best Reasons Known 
to the World Today, as Substantial Evt- 
dence of the Continued Existence of the 
Soul After Death.’ These letters and 
expressions are arranged under the 
several heads of Science, Psychical Re- 
search, Philosophy and Spiritualism, 
with a special contribution on J/mmor- 
tality From New Standpoints, by Professor 
Elmer Gates of Washington, D. C. 
This paper is one of the most luminous 
of all recent contributions to the discus- 
sion of science. Under ‘the heading, 
Science, the First World Movement, we 
have presented, elsewhere in this num- 
ber of the National, an excerpt from this 
paper that will indicate its character and 
importance. 

The motif of the book is revealed in 
this dedication: ‘‘I dedicate this book 
to my brother Flint, who as to this life 
is dead; whether he is conscious of my 
humble effort to thus honor his memory 
I cannot say: I think he is.’’ 

Mr. Thompson’s conception of the 
problem is — presumably—stated in this 
paragraph from his introduction: 

“It is the belief of many thoughtful people—among 
them some of the best known and most eminent scien- 
tists—that the question of life after death is a demon- 
strable proposition, that it is already fairly proven, 
but that it awaits the amassed, severely tested and 
systematized knowledge that is first and always essen- 
tial to effect a universal conviction.” 

I have not space to indicate the quality 
of the many contributions. I can only 
name a few of the distinguished contribu- 
tors, to whom all inquiring minds must 
give respectful if not eager audience. 
Among the scientists are Dr. Cesare 
Lombroso, Dr. Paul Joire, Professor N. 
S. Shaler, L. Bacle, Dr. Visani Scozzi, 
Dr.. Thomson J. Hudson, Simon New- 
comb, Professor Sir William Crookes, 
Dr. A. Eulenberg, Professor D. I. Men- 
deleff, Camille Flammarion and Pro- 
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fessor William James. Among the psy- 
chical researchers who contribute are: 
Frederick W. H. Myers, Dr. Richard 
Hodgson, Dr. Frederick Van Eeden, 
Professor Sir Oliver Lodge, Dr. Minot 
J. Savage, Professor J. H. Hyslop, Pro- 
fessor Charles Richet, Dr. Paul Gibier, 
Dr. O. O. Burgess, Lilian Whiting and 
Ellen Rice Robbins. ‘The list of the 
philosophers includes Reverend R. 
Heber Newton, Professor Ed. Gasc-Des 
Fosses, Dr. H. E. Butler, Cardinal James 
Gibbons, Prince Tarkhane-Mourawoff, 
Dr. H. A. Reid, Dr. W. T. Harris, Dr. 
Paul Carus, Cardinal Bantandier, A. P. 
Sinnett, Swami Vivakananda, William 
Jennings Bryan, Reverend Dr. Newell 
Dwight Hillis. Among the spiritualists 
whose expressions are included are: 
Cora L. V. Richmond, William T. Stead, 
Professor Alfred Russel Wallace, Dr. 
Andrew Jackson Davis and Edmond H. 
Sears. ; 


A certain interest, not entirely scien- 
tific, attaches to the views of William 
Jennings Bryan: 


“T shall not believe that this light is extinguished. 
If the Father deigns to touch with divine power the 
cold and pulseless heart of the buried acorn, and make 
it to burst forth from its prison walls, will he leave 
neglected in the earth the soul of man, who was made 
in the image of his Creator? If He stoops to give to 
the rosebush, whose withered blossoms float upon the 
breeze, the sweet assurance of another springtime, 
will He withhold the words of hope from the sons of 
men when the frosts of winter come? If matter, mute 
and inanimate, though changed by the forces of 
nature into a multitude of forms, can never die, will 
the imperial spirit of man suffer annihilation after it 
has paid a brief visit, like a royal guest, to this tene- 
ment of clay? 

“Rather let us believe that He, who in His apparent 
prodigality wastes not the raindrop, the blade of grass, 
or the evening’s sighing zephyr, but makes them all to 
carry Out His plans, has given immortality to the 
mortal.” 


Summed up, these testimonies offer 
not one scintilla of scientifie proof of a 
continuance of individual consciousness. 
They offer many significant suggestions 
concerning evidences which may, and 
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probably will, sometime be scientifically 
demonstrated. Meantime, they offer to 
the reader a body of thought and of 
recent experience in the pursuit of the 
study of this subject, as fascinating as it 
is important. All the other problems 
pale into insignificance beside the almost 
universal craving after, and belief in, a 
‘*future life.’” Even the maintenance of 
this present existence, strenuously as 
most men and women cling to it, is 
secondary in the common consciousness 
to the awful and thus far unanswered 
question, “/f @ man die, shall he live 
again?” 1 personally have no marked 
preference either way. Iam unable to 
conceive any sufficient reason why the 
individual consciousness should be con- 
tinued after death —why it will not 
answer quite as well if the race and not 
the man survives. I take it to be a 
kindlier and more reassuring belief, that 
no human existence passes without add- 
ing something to the total of human 
knowledge and goodness: that at death 
all the elements of the individual are 
resolved back into the sources whence 
they were drawn by natural and traceable 
processes: and that each new generation 
drawn from the earth comes into the 
possession and enjoyment of more light 
and love, inherits less pain and sorrow. 
The prospect of an eternity of myself 
would appal me at the outset. I dare 
not face it. Nor do I presume to desire 
it for the good of others; but I am 
more modest than most men. Their 
view may be correct. If it is, they will 
‘thave the laugh on me’’ in that other 
world, as the frivolous small boy says. 
I am not bigoted. Iam willing to be 
convinced, either before or after death. 

Meantime, for the guidance of the 
National’s readers who may wish to buy 
Mr. Thompson’s book—and I hope there 
will be many such—note that his address 
is 1604 Wellington avenue, Chicago, and 
that the price of the volume is $2. 
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Dr. Hale’s “Memories of a Hundred Years” 


Edward Everett Hale says George 
Washington refused a third nomination 
to the presidency because he feared he 
could not carry his own state—-Virginia. 
Dr. Hale puts it this way: 

“Itis with some hesitation that I add here, what I 
am afraid is true, though I never heard it said aloud 
until the year 1901. It belongs with the discussion as 
to the third term for the presidency. The statement 
now is that Washington did not permit his name to be 
used for a third election because he had become sure 
that he would not carry the state of Virginia in the 
election. He would undoubtedly have been chosen by 
the votes of the other states, but would have felt 
badly the want of confidence implied in the failure of 
his own ‘country,’ as he used to call it in his earlier 
letters, to vote for him. It is quite certain, from the 
correspondence of the time, that, as late as September 
of the year 1796, the year in which John Adams was 
chosen President, neither Adams nor Washington 
knew whether Washington meant to serve a third 
term.” 


So, it appears that William McKinley 
was the first president to announce, far 
in advance of his possible third succes- 
sive nomination, that he would under no 
circumstances accept such nomination. 
McKinley was wise. The only presi- 
dent who has ever indicated, or even 
permitted his friends to indicate, with- 
out denial on his part, that he would be 
pleased to accept a third term in the 
presidency, is Mr. Stephen Grover 
Cleveland; and I fear the great popu- 
larity which twice sent him to the White 
House has so far abated that he could 
not carry a single state in the Union. 
The men who like him will swear he was 
one of our greatest presidents: those who 
do not like him will too commonly swear 
upon the mere mention of his name. 


Dr. Hale tells this story of G. W. in 
his Memories of a Hundred Years, one of 
the leading features of the Macmillan 
Company’s holiday book list. The 
Memories are bodied in two bulky vol- 
umes, very handsomely printed and 
bound. Considered as a whole, the 
work’s chief charms are the quizzical 
personal quality of the writing, the Yan- 











kee shrewdness with which the Doctor 
sifts the wheat from the chaff in discus- 
ing our historical personages, and, finally, 
in the very large number of fine histori- 
cal portraits that adorn the pages. If 
you open to page one, expecting a Dr. 
Hale history of a century, you will be 
disappointed. Nothing of the sort. And 
yet, 1 am not so sure but he has given 
future historians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury their headlines, in a single short 
chapter, which he entitles, Zhe Four 
Great Builders. 

Who were ‘‘the four great builders?’’ 

First, Napoleon Bonaparte, who sold 
the Louisiana territory to the United 
States. 

Second, Robert R. Livingstone, Ameri- 
can minister to France, who bought the 
Louisiana territory. - 

Third, Eli Whitney, the Connecticut 
Yankee, who, by inventing the cotton 
gin, made cotton king for half a century, 
made slavery profitable, and did more 
than any other one man to create the 
great political and moral issue which 
finally, over half a century later, resulted 
in the Civil war and the legal emancipa- 
tion of the black man. 

Fourth, Robert Fulton, whose inven- 
tion, the steam boat, made possible the 
industrial development of the Louisiana 
territory and linked it inseparably to the 
original states. 


Writing of this period, Dr. Hale says: 


“It is worth observation that the three Americans 
were not the men who thought they were the leaders, 
or who made most figure in the journals. Thomas 
Jefferson, Aaron Burr, Fisher Ames, John Bidwell, 
Tristam Burges, for instance, made a good deal of 
noise in the newspapers. Jefferson was President and 
Burr was Vice-President. But Jefferson did nothing 
which made the feeble Nation strong; Burr was in 
exile in less than four years from the time he was Vice- 
President. And the reader wonders why I name the 
others. I do so because when Bidwell and Burgess 
spoke in the House of Representatives the Senate 
could not holda quorum, and when Ames spoke it was 
thought well in the Senate to adjourn, lest men should 
vote on their side too precipitately. It is such men as 
they who fill the newspapers of the day; yes, and the 
private letters of the day.” 
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It is not well for one set of men, ora 
line of men holding like political con- 
victions, to hold the reins of government 
too long. ‘They, ‘being human, are 
prone to hug the idea that they are the 
masters, or at least the guardians of the 
‘common people.’’ We find that the 
presidents of the Virginian dynasty were 
inclined to look down on trade, and to 
suppose that a nation rose to greatness 
through the unaided operation of Ideals. 
Thus Dr. Hale quotes an ‘official con- 
versation’’ between Monroe and the 
French minister, Monroe saying: 

“People in Europe suppose us to be occupied ex- 
clusively with pepper and ginger. They are much 
deceived, and I hope we shall prove it. The immense 
majority of our citizens do not belong to this class, 
and are, as much as your Europeans, controlled by 
principles of honor and dignity. I never knew what 
trade was; the President is as much of a stranger to 
it as I.” 

Monroe was then secretary of state. 
Imagine a secretary of state in this day 
making a public statement of that kind! 
Not know what Trade is? Why, I 
sometimes think a majority of our states- 
men know nothing else. Foreign and 
domestic policies alike are shaped to 
suit that policy of trade-building which 
in the opinion of the political leaders 
will harvest the largest crop of votes—as 
if there were nothing else in all the 
domain of human thought and energy 
worthy to be considered in the same 
year with the pursuit of what they 
naively term ‘‘prosperity.’’ There is 
also a prosperity of the soul which men 
and peoples have at divers times thought 
to be worth striving for. 


One thought that crops out here and 
there in these A/emories is that in this 
country the people, not the politicians, 
dictate policies and shape events. Men 
and parties rise to serve a popular need, 
lose touch, and vanish into ‘“‘the limbo 
of forgotten things,’’ the dust heap of 
Yesterday. McKinley understood this 
better than most men. The people liked 
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him because ne, so far as he could with- 
out wrecking his party, tried to give 
them what they wanted. Down to Jack- 
son’s time the politicians really did have 
things pretty well their own way. It 
was at that time the people took the bit 
in their teeth and ran away with the 
leaders. 

The first volume closes with a chapter 
on Lnternal Development, which is the 
story of early canal-building in this 
country. Read a little way into the 
second volume and you are conscious 
of a falling off—in the case of a lesser 
man I should say a falling down—in the 
author’s treatment of affairs, as con- 
trasted with his style in the first volume. 
Homer nodsa bit. He is a Bostonian, 
he is dealing with the boys he played with 
who became the great men he worked 
with, and his pen_hesitates. ‘Then, too, 
he is so near to the men and events of 
that period in point of time that they, 
doubtless, loom confusingly large before 
his view. And he tells us he is not aim- 
ing at a history—merely permitting us 
to look at these men and events through 
his keyhole. He tells some things about 
the orators, the historians, anti-slavery, 
personal—Texas, Kansas and Nebraska, 
the war, literature, and concludes with 
a review-—in this last revealing himself 
as the preacher, tacking the moral onto 
the story; or, if you prefer, drawing from 
his Memories of a Hundred Years the 
lesson of divine goodness and mercy 
manifested to this people. All the fore- 
going is intended not as a review of 
Dr. Hale’s Memories, but is put forth 
merely as a suggestion to National read- 
ers that here is a very suitable souvenir 
of one of the best beloved of our grand 
old men, and a very entertaining writing. 

at 

Julia Ward Howe and the Club Women 

Last night I heard Julia Ward Howe 
flash and parry witticisms with other 
speakers in the New Century building, 
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Boston. ‘This brilliant young woman 
presided. Now, seeing her seated ina 
front row chair, a tiny figure in green 
silk, shawl over shoulders and _ hair 
crowned with a grandmotherly lace cap, 
I thought ber a very old woman. | 
noted the solicitude with which Mr. 
Potter assisted Mrs. Howe to mount the 
stage, and the impression of her great 
age was deepened. Then I heard her 
speak—and the illusion of age vanished. 
I knew that she was a girl, her heart 
the home of laughter,—her intellectual 
powers still in their vital prime. ‘To 
think that this blessed little woman gave 
us our mightiest battle hymn! John 
Bates, governor-elect of Massachusetts, 
sat beside her on the platform. He had 
come to congratulate the women on 


behalf of the Commonwealth. A stout- 
bodied, full-faced, smiling, confident 
young man. Fit type of his state. 


Worthy to rule. And, by gracious, this 
tiny woman, whose silvery clear tones 
whispered up to me in the gallery, whose 
countenance I saw but dimly, made the 
governor, for me, to look like a little 
boy beside her. And few men could 
have borne the comparison to better 
advantage. At last I got the force of the 
phrase, ‘‘mother-wit.’’ 

The club women of Boston were 
assembled to celebrate the completion 
of their first forum and temple. Due 
acknowledgement was made of the labors 
of the women who built the temple, chief 
among them their president, Mrs. W. W. 
Potter, in whose honor the beautiful 
Isabella A. Potter hall is named. Mrs. 
Merrill, first president, told how the 
movement started in the hands of a com- 
mittee of sixty women, ‘‘each one of 
whom knew exactly what she wanted.”’ 
Pretty soon, it appeared, they recognized 
the need of committee government, and 
finally, as in all other causes, leader and 
lieutenants found and took their places, 
and the work went forward. The temple 
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is built. Its halls are spacious and beau- 
tiful. Its theater possesses perfect acous- 
tic properties. Land and building are 
worth $300,000. The club house corpo- 
ration’s debt is less than half that: The 
women of Boston and New England 
now have a forum where they can discuss 
and formulate views upon whatever ques- 
tions concern them as women or as citi- 
zens. It is hoped that with better for- 
tune and wiser management than their 

sisters in Chicago, they will continue in 
possession of this temple, consecrating 
it to the idealities, which today as ever 
it is the part of woman to protect against 
the corrosive influences of that material- 
istic atmosphere in which, for the most 
part, the men of the world have their 
daily existence. Insofar as this temple 
contributes to the making of wiser 
mothers and nobler sons, it will be 
in the finest sense successful. 


& 


Life and Letters of H. I. Bowditch 


Bostonians will wish to possess the Zzfe 
and Letters of Henry Ingersoll Bowditch, 
edited by his son, Vincent Y. Bowditch 
and published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Less conspicuous in the national 
eye, he was not less active than Garrison, 
Phillips and Whittier in the anti-slavery 
cause. 

I confess I opened the first of these 
bulky volumes with misgivings—which 
vanished instantly when my eyes found 
the frontispiece, a portrait of Dr. Bow- 
ditch at thirty-five years of age. Whata 
handsome man he was! How benignant 
his calm, even gaze, eloquent even here 
of the loftiness and purity of his spirit. 
And if he was handsome at thirty-five, 
he was beautiful in.age, recalling Walt 
Whitman’s line in which he says the 
“‘old women are even more beautiful 
than the young.’’ We read in this first 
volume — among voluminous extracts 
from his letters and journals, bearing 
upon his ancestry, his own youth, his 
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early European journeys, and other per- 
sonal details, the record—and how ‘t 
warnis us toward him!—of how he first 
of all white men gave the runaway slave 
Frederick Douglas comradeship and 
encouragement in Boston, creating an 
obligation which we find gratefully re- 
called forty-eight years later by Douglas, 
then about to go to Hayti as our minister. 
Volume II. gives us glimpses, through 
the Doctor’s eyes, of several of the great 
men of his time im Europe and America. 

This Zéfe is a new personal record of 
the best of that Old Boston whose history 
is the pride alike of East and West. 


& 


Congress will not revise tariffs until 
the people revise congress. 


The Populist party is dead. There is 
need of a third party to hold the balance 
of power between the two great parties. 
This position is now to be taken by the 
Socialist party. Populism was born on 
the prairies: Socialism is a city product. 
Populism served a useful purpose: it re- 
vitalized the Democracy, brought that 
party back to the people, discredited its 
down-East leaders who had misdirected 
its energies. Bryan meant well, but he 
was a man of one dimension: he lacked 
depth and breadth. The Socialist pro- 
gtain will be enacted into law by one or 
the other of the great parties, in propor- 
tion to the strength shown by the new 
movement. This is its function. 


David B. Hill never before so nearly 
approached statesmanship as when he 
put into the New York platform the 
plank demanding public ownership of 
coal mines. Had his candidate, Coler, 


been content to run on that plank— 
which he in fact repudiated—he would 
now be governor-elect of New York. 
Without that plank, Coler would not 
have come within a hundred thousand 
votes of Odell. 


It almost elected him. 








How Tom Evans Won His Wife 





By JAMES BALL NAYLOR, 


Author of “In the Days of St. Clair” 


IM WHISS, my eccentric old Vik- 
ing, was in to see. me again a few 
nights ago. He entered after the fash- 
ion he has prescribed for himself— 
which I have described in a previous 
sketch—with stealthy shuffle, glowering 
countenance, and furtive look, and 
seated himself according to rule. 

I scribbled away silently and indus- 
triously for a half hour or more; he sat 
and stared at the fire, according me an 
occasional side glance and contemptuous 
shrug. I fe/¢ his presence—otherwise I 
was oblivious of everything but the work 
before me. He disturbed me no more 
than a dozing dog would have~ done-- 
not so much, perhaps, for the best-man- 
nered cur will sometimes make himself 
obnoxious, by dreaming of the pleasures 
of the chase and whining and scratching 
in his sleep. 

At last I exhausted the love of my 
mine of thought, and threw down pad 
and pencil. Still he did not speak; no 
more did I. He gave his undivided at- 
tention to the greenish-red blaze of the 
gas fire; I leaned back in my chair, and 
fell to studying the silhouette of his 
shaggy head upon the wall—wishing I 
were an artist and wondering what was 
the nature of the cargo the piratical 
looking old craft had drifted in to un- 
load. The room was so still I could 


hear the ticking of my watch in my 

pocket. 

hina. 
“Out o’ fix to night?’’ he growled, 

fidgeting, but not looking up. 

e‘‘No,”’ I yawned behind my hand. 


The unwonted silence roused 





“Thought maybe you was; you’re so 
pesky grumpy,’’ and he shot me a glance 
half surly, half humorous. 

“It’s damp out to-night, Jim,’’ I re- 
marked by way of reply. 

‘*Damper’n ol Niobe’s han’kerch’ef.”’ 

Silence again. I nodded; and brought 
up with a jerk at the ragged edge of 
dreamland. I caught the mumbled 
words: 

‘*Back here on a visit.”’ 

‘‘Who?”’ I asked, with a fine show of 


interest. 

‘“‘Hadn’t been asleep, you’d ’ave 
heard,’’ he muttered testily. 

‘“*T wasn’t asleep,’’ I lied. 

‘*Tom Evans an’ his wife.’’ 

“Ah?” 

‘‘Uh huh,’’ he went on. ‘‘Seen em 


down at the depot to-day. Purty fine 
lookin’ woman he’s got. Purty zs as 
purty does, though. Don’t know nothin’ 


bout ’er. They was dressed up snip- 
tious; an hada whole drayload o’ bag- 
gage. 

‘*Who is-he?”’ 

“Him?” 

“Yes.”’ 


‘Tom Evans?” 

I nodded, smiling. 

‘*Huh!’’—with pitying contempt for 
my ignorance—‘‘Ol’ Doc Evans’s son— 
the black sheep o’ the faml’y; but, like 
a good many other black sheep, he 
shears the best an’ biggest fleece of any 
’o the flock now. Was raised down at 
Babylon, ten miles below here. 
Wouldn’t do nothin’ but fish an’ hunt 
an’ chaw tobacker, till he was purty nigh 

















of age. ‘Lhen, all to once, he took a no- 
tion to go to school an’ soon blossomed 
out as a school teacher. Finally got in 
with a big lumber concern up at Cleve- 
land; an’ now he’s richer’n Jersey 
cream.”’ 

He stopped. 

‘**Indeed!’’ I ejaculated to set him 
going again. 

‘“‘Ever hear how he captured his 
wife?’’ he inquired. 

“Captured his wife?’ I echoed. 

‘*Well, got ’er, then!’’ he snapped. 

“*T never did.”’ 

‘*Want to hear "bout it?” 

**Of course.”’ 

“T can alluz talk better wren I 
smoke,’’—his eyes twinkling slyly under 
his bushy brows. 

I gave him the coveted cigar. He de- 
liberately lighted it, lovingly rolled and 
fondled it between thumb and fingers, 
and continued: 

‘*After-Tom got his position with the 
Cleveland lumber concern-—some eight’r 
ten years ago, now—he traveled all over 
the country fer ’em, buyin’ up tracks o’ 
timber an’ settin’ mills to work, an’ all 
that sort o’ thing. Them fellers up 
there in Cleveland got to thinkin’ he 
was a purty slick young chap—fer he 
was makin’ scads 0’ money fer ’em; and 
Tom got to thinkin’ right smart o’ his- 
self, [thank you. Still he could alluz 
find a hat big enough fer his head; an’ 
his eyesight wasn’t ever so bad but what 
he could see an ol’ friend. 

‘‘Some—let me see—yes, some four’r 
five years ago, Tom was ’way down in 
Tennessee, in alittle town in the woods; 
an’ he got a letter from the president o’ 
the company he worked fer, tellin’ him 

‘to drop everything an’ come on the first 
train to Columbus, Ohio. The letter 
went on to say—Tom showed it to me 
when he told me the story—that the 
president would meet him at the Neill 
House in Columbus on important busi- 
ness on such an’ such a date. 
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Well, of course there wasn’t nothin’ 
fer Tom to do but cut loose and go; an’ 
he went. But he went a-puzzlin’ his 
brain an’ a-scratchin’ his head, I tell 
you; fer, in all the.years he worked fer 
the company, he’d never met the presi- 
dent—an’.he couldn’t ’magine what was 
up. Then, there was another thing that 
made him feel a little shaky—but that’ll 
come out as I go along. 

‘When he got to Columbus, ther’ was 
a big state convention goin’ on. Brass 
bands an’ pr’cessions was paradin’ the 
streets; an’ Tom couldn’t hear hisself 
think, fer the whoopin’ an’ shoutin’. At 
last he got up to the Neill House, an’ 
registered an’ asked fer a room. 

‘‘Sorry, says the clerk, but we’re full 
up, an’ runnin’ over—can’t give you no 
room.”’ 

‘*The devil!’’ says Tom. 

Then a hand big as aham o’ meat was 
clapped on his shoulder an’ somebody 
hawhawed in his ear: 

***So you’re here, are you? Well, you 
can roost with me!’ 

‘‘Tom squirmed ’round, and faced a 
big man with a red face an’ a white 
goatee. 

‘**Who’re you?’ he asks, drawin’ his- 
self up stiffer’n a gun-bar’l. 

“**William Howland, president o’ the 
Erie Lumber Comp’ny,”’ the ol’ chap an- 
swers, smilin’ all over his face. 

“‘Tom felt cheaper’n two-fer-a-cent, 
of course, an’.didn’t know what to do’r 
say; an’ the ol’ feller jest stood an’ 
laughed at him. ‘Then some politicians 
come along an’ drawed the ol’ man to 
one side, an’ talked to him in whispers 
—him a-noddin’ an’ shakin’ his head, 
but not sayin’ much. Tom leaned ’ginst 
the counter an’ studied his boss—an’ 
done some tall thinkin’. He saw that 
the ol’ chap was trigged out in broad- 
cloth, wore a number eight hat an’ half- 
past-eleven shoes, an’ had a di’mon’ big 
as a hick’rynut in his shirt front. That 
di’mon’ helped to make Tom feel all 
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wabbly—that an’ the way the ol’ feller 
treated them politicians-—-kind o’ lookin’ 
over the’r heads, like he had a spell o’ 
the stiff-neck an’ couldn’t git his chin 
down. : 

‘*Well, to sort o’ doub!/e-an’-twist my 
yarn, so’s ’twon’t be so long, Tom an’ 
his boss roomed together that night. 
They had cigars an’ wine an’ so on; an’ 
talked over business till purty near mid- 
night. 

‘The ol’ feller finally pulled out his 
big gold watch an’ looks at it an’ says: 

‘***T guess that’s all then, Evans; we 
understand one another—an’ might as 
well go to bed. You’re to finish up y’r 
work in Tennessee an’ then go over 
into Arkansas. ’F you do these two 
jobs as well’s you’ve done all y’r others, 
you may ask y’r own reward—an’ the 
comp’ny’ll grant it. 

‘The ol’ feller was feelin’ his liquor 
a little likely an’ that made him resky. 
An’ Tom was a-feelin’ purty much at 
home with his boss by this time—an’ 
a-feelin’ Azs oats some, too; so he speaks 
up chipper’s you please, an’ says: 

***T guess I’ll name my reward right 
now.’ 

***All right,’ laughs his boss, gapin’ 
and rubbin’ his hands. 

‘*<F’ll take y’r daughter,’ says Tom. 

‘¢*My daughter?’ gasps the ol’ man, 
droppin’ his jaw and gittin’ pale ’round 
the gills. 

‘¢ *Ves,’ answers Tom. 

“*«*W’y, w’y, what do you mean?’ says 
ol’ Howland; ‘you don’t even know ’er.’ 

***¢Oh, yes, I do,’ Tom explains; ‘I’ve 
knowed ’er fer purty nigh two years. 
Got acquainted with ’er up in Michigan, 
where she was spendin’ ’er vacation; an’ 
we’ve been correspondin’ ever since.’ 

““*The devil you say!’ the ol’ man 
snorted, jumpin’ to his feet. 

‘‘Tom jest nodded; he saw the storm 
was comin’ an’ he braced hisself to face it. 

**¢An’ you want to marry ’er, eh?’ ol’ 
Howland says, kind o’ sneerin’ like. 


° 
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**¢T do,’ answers Tom. 

‘**You impudent pup!’ bellers his 
boss, jumpin’ up an’ down an’ crackin’ 
his fists, ‘‘I’ve a notion to slap y’r face, 
I have!’ 

‘‘Tom’s mad got up at that—an’ he 
got up with it; an’ was surprised to find 
he was every bit as big as his boss—fer 
Tom 7s a big, two-fisted cuss. 

***Vou’d better change y’r notion 
*bout slappin’ my face, Mr. Howland,’ 
he says, cool’s a cucumber outside an’ 
meltin’ hot inside. ‘Don’t you try that, 
’r I’ll pitch you through the winder’. 

‘*The ol’ man suddenly set down—an’ 
didn’t say nothin’ fer a good little bit. 
Then, at last, he remarks sort o’ soft an’ 
quiet: 

***VYou’ve been a good man fer us, 
Evans, an’ we owe you a good ’eal; but 
you’re expectin’ too much, an’ let me 
say right now, an’ once fer all, you can’t 
have my daughter. An’ if you ever hint 
at the matter ag’in, ’r pen her another 
line, I’ll give you y’r walkin’ papers.”’ 

‘“**VYou won’t git the chance to dis- 
charge me,’ says Tom; ‘I’ve resigned.’ 

‘**When?’’ asks the ol’ man, liftin’ 
his eyebrows. 

***Right now,’ answers Tom. 

«Tf that suits you, it suits me,’ was all 
the boss had to say. 

‘An’ both of ’em begun to git ready 
fer bed, puffin’ an’ blowin’ an’ throwin’ 
the’r clo’es ev’ry which way. In a few 
minutes they was both asleep—an’ snor- 
in,’ likely.’’ 

Jim’s cigar had gone out. As he re- 
lighted the blackened stub, he remarked 
whimsically: ‘‘Maybe I’d better do like 
youstory-writin’ fellers, an’ say—‘to be 
continued.’ ”’ 

‘*No,’’ I mumbled drowsily, ‘‘go on.”’ 

He proceeded: 

‘‘Well, a squad o’ them politicians 
come an’ called Tom’s boss out, ’bout 
three o’clock in the mornin’; an’ he 
got up, gapin’ an’ stretchin’, an’ 
dressed an’ went down stairs with ’em. 











The bang o’ the door waked Tom up; 
an’ he looked at his watch, an’ come to 
a sudden c’nclusion that he’d run down 
home here—an’ that he jest barely had 
time to jump into his clo’es an’ ketch 
the train. Five minutes later, he was 
out on the street an’ a-goin’ like a dog 
with a can to his tail. 

‘‘Jest "bout the time he’ got half way 
to the depot, I reckon, ol’ Howland was 
dancin’ up an’ down in front o’ the 
clerk’s counter, at the Neill House, an’ 
bellerin’--like a bull in a brier.patch. 

‘**T tell you I’ve been robbed—robbed 
o’ the di’mon’ I had in my shirt—robbed 
by the young feller that roomed with 
me! ’Phone fer the p’lice! The rascal’s 
traps is gone from the room; he’s made 
fer the station! ’Phone fer the p’lice to 
head him off there!’ 

‘The upshot o’ the whole matter was, 
that jest as Tom was boardin’ his train, 
a couple o’ p’licemen roped him in, 
and they toted him back to the hotel, 
an’ brought him face to face with his 
boss. 

Tom hadn’t the least idee what was up 
—fer the p’licemen wouldn’t tell him 
nothin’; and he was mightily surprised 
when ol’ Howland yells: 

“There it is—the impudent cuss! Got 
it stuck in his shirt—bold as the devil 
hisself!’ ’’ 

‘*Tom looked where the ol’ man was 
p’intin—an’ fer the first time saw the 
di’mon’ shinin’ on his own bosom; an’ 
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he turned paler’n putty. He thought it 
was a put-up jobto ruin him. Then he 
looked up at the ol’ man—an’ turned 
red in the face, an’ stood bitin’ his lips. 

‘“‘“‘What ’ave you got to say, young 
man?’ says one o’ the p’licemen. 

‘***Nothin,’’’ answers Tom. 

‘“*You stole my di’mon!’ ’snorts: ol’ 
Howland. 

‘¢*Ves, I did,’ Tom answers, bustin’ 
into a laugh; but not till you'd stole my 
shirt!” 

‘***Well, sir, the ol’ man’s eyes bulged 
out till they looked like peeled onions. 
An’ then, all to once, Ze commenced to 
laugh; an’ purty soon the p’licemen 
an’ ev’rybody was laughin’. 

‘‘Finally the ol’ gent sobered down, 
an’ sidlin’ up to Tom, whispers: 

‘‘¢Evans, come upstairs; I want to 
see you.’ 

‘*When they was alone in the’r room, 
he says kind o’ sad and solemn: 

‘“¢Tom, do you re’ly want to marry 
Alice?’ 

‘¢¢Certainly,’ Tom answers. 

‘¢¢Well, Tom, I’ve changed my mind; 
you can have her—but on one condition.’ 

‘«*Name it,’ says Tom. 

‘¢¢An’ that is,’ the ol’ man went on, 
‘that you don’t never say a word ‘bout 
this affair to her n’r her mother. I'd 
never hear the last of it; an’—’”’ 

I awoke with a start. Jim was gone 
from his place by the fire; but I heard 
his shuffling steps descending the stairs. 





In the Presence of Death 


LINES WRITTEN THE NIGHT BEFORE HIS EXECUTION 


E’en such is Time, that takes on trust, 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 

And pays us but with earth and dust; 
Who, in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways, 

Shuts up the story of our days: 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 


My God shall raise me 


up, I trust. 
Str WALTER RALEIGH 





QUESTION 136—What is Parinirvana? 
all understanding, beyond ever 
form of being is applicable to 


end, neither death nor birth, neit 
unborn state, an unarisen; a state not yet existing, not yet form 
cape from this world existing, arisen, formed.” ‘Thus spake the Master in Udana. (Page 79 of ‘A Buddbist 






Parinirvana 


By FREDERICK S. RYMAN 


Catechism,” by Subbadra Bhiksbu: New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 





? this be true and we can truly feel 
Even its millionth or ten-trillionth part, - 
Why waste another thought for woe or weal? 
Why let another care ensnare the heart ? 
If hell and heaven alike do pass away, 
If Gods and men to more than both do grow, 
Is not repose the regal rule for aye, 
The only rule, indeed, we need to know? 
Compared with that (as even now it seems !) 
If what the Sacred Books declare be true 
What are all other thoughts but idle dreams ? 
As frail, aye frailer than the form of dew. 
Then with that power that is born of peace 
Let us from all that cou/d disturb us cease. 


Beyond all joy or pain we seem to see 
Lies this vast realm of rare and real repose ; 
Beyond all love or hate, for thee and me 
Wide, ever wide, this path its portal throws, 
Do I read true and is it truth I read? 
And have the Buddhists solved life’s problem vast? 
Is their solution, too, so true indeed, 
All else is false in future, present, past ? 
Just as each starry world through heaven is hurled 
And from that heaven cannot sink or soar; 
Thus thou and I and all! however whirled 
Are held by this for aye and evermore. 
Whether to flee or follow we shall seem 
That is the truth which makes and breaks life’s dream. 


Is it a truth—this vast, this vital claim 
The gentle Buddhists to our bosoms bring ? 
Are love, hate, wisdom, folly, fame and shame 
Deceiving as the songs the sirens sing? 
Are these but leaves upon life’s mighty tree 
Whose root strikes lower than the lowest hell, 
Whose head above all heavens soars to see 
That all (however ill it seems) is well ! 
We solely seek death’s power to destroy ; 
Who sees or shuns the fearful bane of birth? 
God spare us sorrow, and God send us joy ! 
Is that the care and prayer of all on earth ; 
Of all save those who pass the doom of dream 
And knows things as they are! not as they seem. 





? It is impossible to form any conception of Parinirvana ; it is beyond 
conception. It is impossible to say, either that it is, or that it is not, as no 

, ! arinirvana, “There is, ye disciples, an abode where there is neither earth nor 
water, neither earth nor light, neither infinity of space nor infinity of time, neither any being, neither any repre- 
sentation nor non-representation, neither this world nor yonder world. There is, then, neither beginning nor’ 
her cause nor effect, neither change nor stagnation. There is, ye disciples, an 
= 4 If this were not so, there would 

















Dolly 


By HAYDEN CARRUTH 


OROTHY thought Grandma had 
better tell a made-up story instead 
of a true story, as she had noticed that 
the made-up ones were usually the more 
interesting. ‘The other children agreed 
with Dorothy, but Grandma protested 
that it wasn’t going to be a story at all, 
but should be called ‘*Some Account of 
Certain Travels and Adventures of 
Grandma in Central New York in the 
Year 1819; with a Short Memoir of 
Dolly Marsh.”’ 

‘‘Well, now, that doesn’t sound so 
bad,’’ admitted Paul. ‘‘But was it really 
as long ago as that?”’ 

“As long ago as that,’’ answered 
Grandma, slowly. 

‘‘T was nine years old and I can re- 
member it all much better than many 
things which happened a good while 
since. It was an eventful trip for me. 
The road wasn’t much more than a cow- 
path, and everywhere it ran through the 
woods. I remember it seemed to me 
that the great trees which reached out 
over the road would fall on the sleigh 
and crush us all. My father and mother 
had been living at Sencea Falls, which 
is in Seneca County near Cayuga Lake, 
but they decided to move to the town of 
Sterling, thirty miles away, in Cayuga 
County, near the shores of Lake Ontario 
and where now stands the little village 
of Martville. 

‘{t doesn’t seem far to move now, 
Goes it? but it was a long journey then, 
with no railroads and, as I said, scarcely 
any wagon roads. My father had gone 
down there in the fall on horseback and 
bought a farm. He brought back such 
a glowing report of the new country 


that Uncle William decided to go too. 
Father had contracted with a man to 
build a small house on the land he had 
bought, not any of which was cleared, 
being covered with either heavy timber 
or very thick underbrush. 

‘‘In March it was decided to go down. 
The snow was still deep and the sleigh- 
ing good, especially in the woods. 
Though father had two teams they could 
not carry all of our goods. So he hired 
a neighbor named Stuart to take the 
third load with his team. Uncle Wil- 
liam was a bachelor then and had only a 
chest or two to take along and he helped 
us with our things and drove one of 
father’s teams. 

‘*So one bright morning we got off, 
very early, before the sun was up. 
Father and mother and my little brother 
Henry and I were in the first sleigh, 
perched on top of all manner of goods. 
Uncle William came with the next load, 
even higher, and Mr. Stuart followed. 
For a few miles the road was through 
the open country, and the sun came up 
and made long shadows across the snow- 
banks, all black on their southern sides 
where they had thawed away; but soon 
we plunged into the woods, and it 
seemed as if the sun had gone back 
down, like a lazy boy going back to bed. 
But it hadn’t gone back as we soon 
found, for it kept mounting higher and 
shining warmer; and a soft south wind 
came up and together they soon began 
to make the sleighing quite poor. It 
had been father’s intention to go through 
that day, though it was a long trip for 
loaded teams. But as the snow began 
gradually to disappear, it looked even 
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longer. Of course where the road was 
shaded the snow did not melt much, but 
soon in open places here and there it 
was almost gone. ‘This often made it 
necessary to stop and hitch two teams on 
one sleigh to get over the difficult spot; 
and of course while one sleigh was going 
forward, the others would have to wait. 
the woods kept getting 
deeper and deeper there gradually came 
to be fewer of these places; nevertheless, 
the day was rapidly wearing away and 
we were not getting on fast. About the 
middle of the afternoon the sky became 
cloudy and it threatened rain. Just as 
it was growing dusk we came to a spring 
beside the road and stopped to water the 
tired horses. In some way as he started 
to get down Mr. Stuart slipped and fell. 
He tried to rise but sank back and called 
out that he was hurt. Father and uncle 
ran up and found that his leg was 
broken. - They arranged a sort of bed 
for him on his sleigh, helped him up on 
it, hitched his team behind uncle’s 
sleigh and again we started on. 

‘“‘It was almost dark by this time and 
beginning to rain. The wind had com- 
menced to blow and tossed the bare tree- 
tops about and shook down big drops 
of water which mixed with the fine drops 
of the rain. Mother wrapped us chil- 
dren up in a lot of bed-clothing to keep 
us dry and laughed and told us that we 
looked like pappooses. Then she 
cheered us up by talking about the new 
home and getting us to wonder what 
the new house would look like. When 
we were about a half a mile from our 
farm we found aman waiting for us be- 
side the road. He proved to be the man 
father had hired to build our house. He 
hemmed and hawed awhile, but father 
made him speak up at last and we found 
that what he had to tell was that he 
hadn’t got the roof on the house yet. 

‘It was pitch dark by this time and 
the rain, cold and drizzly, was stil] com- 
ing down, while the wind roared among 
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the trees. Poor Mr. Stuart was covered 
up with a bearskin. Father asked the 
man what we could do. ‘Well, now, I 
guess you’d better just camp in the new 
school house down about forty rods. 
That’s got a roof all right, though there 
ain’t any floor; but this here rain ain’t 
a-coming “pf, but down, so the floor 
don’t matter.’ Father told the man to 
go after a doctor for Mr. Stuart, and we 
went on. 

*‘Sure enough, down a little way we 
came to the school house beside the 
road. It was built of logs right among 
the trees. Mother and I scrambled in 
and father carried in little Henry. Then 
he and uncle brought in Mr. Stuart, 
carrying him on the bearskin. There 
was a wide, sloping desk running all 
around the outside of the big room, with 
benches in front of it, made of a great 
slab off the side of a log and with round 
legs driven into holes. I thought they 
looked like big beetles of some sort and 
half expected to see them run away. 
The men stood two of these benches 
side by side and placed Mr. Stuart on 
this rude bed. 

“In the meantime mother had got out 
some candles and stood them about on 
the desk and had turned her attention 
to the fireplace in the farther end of the 
room. There was fortunately some dry 
wood piled beside it, and while father 
and uncle brought in things from the 
sleighs, mother built a fire. There was 
no place for the poor horses, but father 
covered them with blankets and stood 
them, as he said, ‘under the driest tree 
he could find.’ 

‘‘There was no crane in the fireplace, 
but father brought in some sort of an 
iron bar from the sleigh and we soon 
had the kettle boiling merrily. He also 
stood one of the benches up on blocks 
so that it made a long, narrow table; and 
there were still two left for us to sit on, 
as none of our chairs had been unloaded. 
We had along, of course, a good store 
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of provisions and mother soon had sup- 
per well under way. I helped her as 
much as | could, though it was all so 
strange that I’m afraid I spent the most 


of my time wondering at it all. I hada 
little black-and-white kitten which I 


loved very dearly and this I put up on 
the desk, as I was afraid its feet would 
get cold if it were left down on the 
ground. 

‘It was not long before mother called 
out ‘supper,’ and you may be sure we 
were al] ready for it. We sat down along 
one side of our queer table and were 
quite merry. Even Mr. Stuart with his 
broken leg laughed and talked. My kit- 
ten came scampering around on the desk 
as near me as it could get and I gave it 
something to eat. 

‘‘We were only nicely begun when 
there came a great rap at the door which 
startled us all. Father called out ‘come 
in!’ and got up to see who the visitor 
was. The door was pushed open and 
in walked three men with axes on their 
shoulders, all dripping with the rain. 
I noticed that the last one, who still 
stood in the doorway, also had a gun. 
Father recognized them as the men he 
had hired when he was down before to 
come and help clear the farm. They 
had been extremely prompt and after 
waiting at the unfinished house all the 
afternoon had been told where we were 
by the man who was going after the doc- 
tor and so had come along up. ‘Guess 
we’re not wanted very much to-night, 
but don’t put yourselves out on our ac- 
count,’ said the man ahead. ‘We’re 
used to roughing it, and we want to get 
at them trees early in the morning;’ and 
he took his axe from his shoulder and 
balanced it in his handsas if the greatest 
pleasure in the world was to face a big 
tree. Mother had got up and stood be- 
side father. 

‘**Why, who is this?’ she said sud- 
denly, as she saw a fourth person in the 
doorway. 
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‘* ‘Oh,’ laughed the man as he stepped 
one side, ‘that’s Dolly.’ 

“¢*V.y-yes,’ said the last man as he 
took a step and let his gun slide down 
gently, ‘that—that’s only Dolly. Dolly’s 
my wife, you know,’ and the man looked 
rather sheepish. ‘My name is Marsh. 
Don’t mind Dolly. She just came along, 
you see.’ 

‘**Ves, I see,’ said mother. She 
glanced around the room and then at the 
woman. ‘I’m afraid I haven’t very good 
accommodations for a lady,’ she added. 

‘¢*Oh, dear,’ answered the woman 
‘with a little laugh, ‘I’m not a lady—not 
a fine lady, | mean. Don’t mind me. I 
can stand anything that Ben can. Ill 
be all right. I’m going to—to help.’ 

‘**That’s it,’ said her husband, ‘don’t 
mind Dolly—she is going to help.’ 

‘““But why did you come along?’ 
asked mother. 

*“*T always go everywhere with Ben,’ 
said Dolly, as if everybody ought to 
know this simple rule of hers. 

‘Suddenly mother stepped up to her 
and pointed to a bundle which she was 
carrying very tenderly. 

‘**What have you got there?’ she ex-_ 
claimed. ‘A baby?’ 

‘‘Then Dolly laughed so that the very 
rafters rang with it, and her husband 
looked still more sheepish and also 
laughed, and the other men laughed, 
and finally we all laughed. 

‘“¢¢Oh, dear, no,’ she said when she 
could speak for laughing. It’s only 
Ben’s fiddle. I wrapped it up so it 
wouldn’t get wet,’ and she undid it and 
showed it to us. 

‘They all came in, including a shaggy 
dog which was another of Ben’s posses- 
sions. Mother went to work and got 
some more food ready and soon we all 
sat down to supper once more. ‘There 
was no less than nine around the table, 
counting us children, and it was pretty 
full. It was so narrow that the dishes 
all had to stand along ina row. Father 
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said it was like eating on top of a rail 
fence. I remember that I was very much 
worried for fear the dog would get my 
kitten, though Ben said there wasn’t the 
least danger. 

“Tl thought I never saw mother more 
cheerful or light-hearted, though I think 
she had enough to make her the other 
way, with all those hungry men to feed, 
another nan unable to move, two little 
children and—Dolly; though of course 
Dolly was going to help, but 1 don’t 
believe mother had much confidence in 
her ability. And all of this in a log 
school house of one room, in the woods, 
and very strange woods they were too, 
and with the rain coming down outside 
in a long steady pour. 

Some time after supper the doctor 
‘came. He worked over Mr. Stuart a 
iong while, said he was doing well and 
proinised to call the next day. Dolly 
tried hard to help, but it was so much 
fun to play with my kitten that she 
could’t manage todo much. She seemed 
quite sorry when she found the work all 
finished up and saw how little of it she 
.had done. But Ben tuned up his fiddle 
and gave us some music and Dolly sang 
asong about a forlorn maiden who had 
lost her lover some way, and we passed 
a very pleasant evening. 

“The next thing was what father 
called ‘enlarging our house.’ This was 
done by partitioning it off into three 
rooms by putting up lines and hanging 
bed clothing on them for curtains. The 
men also brought in some chairs and 
bedsteads and soon had a pleasant three- 
roomed house arranged. The big fire- 
place kept eveybody warm and, really, 
it was a very comfortable dwelling. To 
be sure the roof leaked a little in spots, 
but as the beds were all in dry places 
nobody minded that. We all went to 
bed and I guess everybody slept well. 
On the whole I think it was a pretty 
good place to live. 


“The next morning wascold. The 
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trees were covered with ice and when it 
thawed and the breeze came up it show- 
ered down in all sorts of queer shapes. 
| remember of taking the ice caps off the 
tops of the stakes of the sleighs and they 
were just like the thinnest and most 
beautiful little glass tumblers; but they 
didn’t last long. Dolly said she’d like 
ever so much to see a squirrel try to run 
along one of the icy tree branches, be- 
cause she was sure it would tumble off. 
‘Dolly kept her promise this morning 
and began to ‘help,’ that is, she kept the 
fire roaring and the tea kettle full, but 
she said it wasn’t safe for her to try 
washing dishes because they always ‘just 
flew right out of her hands and smashed 
all to pieces.’ It looked a great deal 
more cheerful the next morning, with 
the bright sun peeping through the 
trees. We all had breakfast again on the 
queer table, after the curtains had been 
taken down; and before the day was 
over we were settled in the school house 
as if we had always lived there—and 
always expected to make it our home. 
‘‘But in about two weeks we got into 
our own house. By this time Mr. Stuart 
had got wel! enough so that he had been 
taken back to his own home. But the 
wood choppers and Uncle William re- 
mained—and of course Dolly—so that 
the house was pretty well filled. It was 
a log house, with three rooms and a big 


loft. We were all very proud of it, and 
I thought nobody ever had a nicer 
house. 


‘“‘What did I do all summer? Oh, 
dear! played with Dolly, of course. 
There was going to be school, but it fell 
through some way. Dolly was a mar- 
ried woman, to be sure, but that didn’t 
keep her from being an excellent play- 
mate for me; and I was nine, you remem- 
ber. Dolly, I suppose, must have been 
eighteen or nineteen, or perhaps twenty, 
but she didn’t seem much older than I, 
though Ben thought she had remarkable 
judgment, and used always to consult 
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her, when she was present, as to which 
side of a tree he should begin chopping 
on. And I think her judgment on 
chopping down a tree was good; and 
she knew more about finding a squirrel’s 
nest, or trapping a fox, or where to 
look for the first violets or strawber- 
ries, or tracking a bear, or anything of 
that sort, than anyone else I ever knew. 
Dolly and I ran wild in the woods all 
summmer. Of course Dolly ‘helped’ 
mother, as she called it, but though she 
meant well and tried hard, her efforts 
usually resulted in mother’s becoming 
so nervous over her help that she would 
tell her to run along and play with me. 
Dolly was always ready to do this. She 
had big gray eyes and very light hair, 
which she kept cut short, because, as she 
said, ‘it’s so much trouble to comb long 
hair, and you’re always losing the comb, 
or breaking it, or at least dropping it, 
like a dish.’ She always wore Indian 
moccasins, and one of the first things 
she did was to take me on a long journey 
through the woods to a far-off Indian 
camp near Lake Ontario and get a pair 
forme. Before we started she had got 
Ben to give her some of his powder, and 
this she bartered for the moccasins. 
They fitted me nicely and were very 
comfortable. I was extremely proud of 
the bright bead work on them. 

‘‘It was the day we went to the Indian 
camp that we got home so late that 
father and all the men were out hunting 
for us. It was along way to the camp 
and there were two or three little pap- 
pooses which Dolly found it so much 
fun to play with that she forgot to start 
home till almost night. I was fright- 
ened when it got dark and I found that 
I did not know where I was; but Dolly 
seemed to know the way as well in the 
night as any other time and kept hold 
of my hand and marched straight along. 
When we got within a mile or two of 
home and she heard the men who were 
out hunting about in the woods calling 
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for us, Dolly became quite angry at the 
idea that we were lost. She wanted to 
slip around the men inthe darkness and 
get home and leave them searching. We 
started to do so, but when I heard fath- 
er’s voice I told her we must go to him. 
Mother was with him and they were very 
much scared. Dolly cried and said that 
she had not meant to stay so late. Ben 
said that he knew Dolly would turn up 
all right, and when one of the men the 
next morning spoke of her having been 
lost she became very indignant and told 
him that he was the one that was lost, 
and that he’d have stayed in the woods 
all night if she hadn’t come along and 
found him and showed him the way 
home. I think, perhaps, it was so, as 
I’m sure she knew more about the 
woods than he did. 

“Dolly knew the name of every 
flower and plant and tree in the woods 
and spent hours teaching them to me. 
One afternoon, when we were wander- 
ing along a little brook two or three 
miles from home, Dolly stopped sud- 
denly and began looking intently at a 
small bush near the water which was 
covered with white blossoms. I could 
see nothing strange about it, but Dolly 
seemed unable to take her eyes from it. 
After awhile she began to walk softly 
away from the bush, keeping her eyes on 
the tree tops, or appearing to gaze about 
intently on the empty air. I asked her 
what it all meant, but she shook her head 
and whispered to me to keep still. For 
a quarter of a mile or more we went 
through the woods with Dolly keeping 
up her strange actions all the way. I 
began to think she had lost her reason 
when she stopped and after looking for 
a long time at a tree with a broken top, 
and tiptoeing completely around it 
twice, she drew me behind a bush and, 
looking around to see that not evena 
squirrel was within hearing distance, 
she whispered: ‘It’s a bee-tree!’ 

“T didn’t know much about bee-trees 
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so I asked Dolly to tell me about thein. 
‘Why,’ she said, ‘a bee-tree is where 
wild bees live and store up their honey. 
There may be dushe/s of honey in that 


tree. You and [| have found it, so it’s 
ours.’ ‘Seems to me it’s the bees,’ I 
said. ‘Oh bother,’ answered Dolly, 


‘the bees can make more. They have 
nothing else to do. Why, bees Zoze to 
work. Don’t you know the poetry about 
the little busy bee—er—putting in each 
shining hour, er something like that. 
Those bees will be g/ad to have us take 
that honey so as to make room for more.’ 
Then Dolly grew very earnest and sol- 
emnly made me promise not to tell any- 
body about what we had found. ‘It 
isn’t time to take it yet and if anybody 
should find out about it, they might get 
it ahead of us. Why, I won’t even tell 
Ben, because he is so careless, and would 
be sure to say something about it to 





somebody, and then, away goes our 
honey.’ We watched the tree a long 


time and started home. On the way 
Dolly suddenly stopped and whispered 
(she never spoke above a whisper about 
the bee-tree no matter where we were): 
‘S’posen the Injuns know about that 
tree!’ ‘Do you think they do?’ I asked. 
‘You can’t tell anything about In- 
juns,’ she answered. ‘Injuns know 
everything. Injuns are pizen!’ ‘‘That 
evening and the next morning every 
time Dolly caught my eye she would 
scowl at me by way of caution and place 
her finger on her lips. Before I went to 
bed she drew me outside and told me 
that I mustn’t even dream of that tree. 
“The next day and every day after 
that we went to look at our tree. We 
would creep along to a little clump of 
bushes a short distance from it and lie 
concealed there sometimes for two or 
three hours while Dolly anxiously peered 
aro'ind for Indians or other people who 
might have discovered the tree. She 
could not seem to give up the idea that 
the Indians would get it away from her, 
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and worked herself into quite a rage 
about it. ‘They ought to be made to 
leave the country,’ she said one day. 
‘What business have they here—lazying 
‘round and doing nothing but steal other 
folk’s bee-trees.’ ‘But they haven’t got 
ours yet,’ I said. ‘No thanks to them,’ 
returned Dolly. ‘They’re just good 
enough for it; and they’ll be sure to ge} - 
it yet.’ One day I said to her: ‘Dolly, 
what if the Indians found the tree be- 
fore we did, we are stealing /4eir honey?’ 
This view of the matter had never oc- 
cured to Dolly. She thought a moment 
then said: ‘Oh, well; ¢ha?’s different, 
you know. Let the Injuns hunt up an- 
other tree!’ I don’t think Dolly’s ideas 
of justice were very well developed. 

‘*But she could not get over the notion 
that something was going to happen to 
her precious bee-tree. One day after a 
storm she made the second trip to it to 
see that it hadn’t been blown down. A 
week after, when we were making our 
customary visit to it and had almost 
reached it, we were startled by hearing 
the snapping of dry twigs ahead of us. 
We were not far from the creek, where 
the underbrush was rather dense. Dolly 
was instantly on the alert, and, taking 
iny hand, we stooped down and crept 
through the thicket. We soon came to 
a little opening and what do you think 
we saw? A big black bear sitting upon 
his haunches eating berries. 

‘‘T had never come upon a wild bear 
in the woods before and it startled mea 
good deal. Dolly didn’t seem to be 
frightened, but her face changed and she 
whispered to me earnestly: ‘Do you 
know what that b’ar is hanging ’round 
here for?’ I said 1 didn’t. ‘Trying to 
get our honey,’ she answered almost 
without opening her lips. ‘That’s what 
the critter is going to do—rob us of our 
honey. Oh, you beast, I’d like to choke 
you!’ I was afraid she would go out 
and attack the bear single-handed, but 
she didn’t. After watching it awhile 
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and scolding it some more, she drew ine 
away and we went home. 

‘‘On the way she said: ‘There’s noth- 
ing b’ars like so well as honey, and 
he’ll surely find that tree and get it be- 
fore three days, if, he hasn’t got it al- 


ready. B’ars are worse on honey than 
Injuns. We must gather it to-morrow 
morning. We’l! get up early and do it 


before break fast.’ 

‘*The next morning as it was getting 
light I heard Dolly up and stirring 
about, so I also slipped out. Mother 
thought nothing of it, as I often got up 
early and wandered down to the spring 
or elsewhere with Dolly. 1 found her 
outside with a wooden pail and a copper 
kettle, an axe and her husband’s musket. 
She gave me the pail and we hurried 
away through the woods. She explained 
that she had the axe to cut down the tree 
with and the gun for the bear should he 
appear and lay claim to a share of 
the honey—‘or the Injun, either,’ she 
added. 

‘‘When we got to the tree Dolly hid 
me very carefully in some bushes and 
told me not to breathe or the bees would 
find me. Then she made a fire in the 
copper kettle and put green leaves in it 
and raised a great smudge. Then she 
fellto chopping down the tree. The 
bees were alarmed, but the smoke kept 
them away from Dolly pretty well, and 
though she was stung a few times she 
didn’t seem to know it. I thought she 
wielded the axe almost as well as Ben. 
It was nota large tree, and it was hol- 
low, so it soon went down with a crash. 

The hollow trunk split open partially 
- and there was the honey—great luscious 
‘bushels’ of it, as Dolly had predicted. 
We filled the pail and the kettle and 
started back. Dolly was so excited that 
she felt neither the work of chopping nor 
carrying the honey any more than she had 
the stings of the bees. I was not much 
better off, and carried the axe and gun 
without realizing their weight. ‘Through 
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the woods we hurried, the strangest 
looking couple ever seen. Once we 
thought we heard the bear, but we didn’t 
stop to see. We got back to the house 
just as the others were finishing break- 
fast. You may be sure we were greeted 
with surprise. As for Dolly, she sat 
down on a bench and almost fainted 
away. Ben got very frightened and stood 
and fanned her with his hat. 

‘‘After father had recovered from his 
surprise and we had explained, he and 
the other men went after the rest of the 
honey. I don’t know how much there 
was of it, but I remember it was enough 
for us and for our neighbors, and that it 
lasted a long while and was better than 
any honey I have ever had since. So, 
you see, Dolly did help at last, in her 
own way; and there you have what I 
promised, ‘Some Account of Certain 
Travels and Adventures of Grandma in 
Central New York in the’ year 1819; 
with a Short Memoir of Dolly Marsh.’ ”’ 

‘‘But that isn’t all, is it, Grandma?” 
said Dorothy anxiously. 

‘‘Every bit,’’ said grandma. 

‘‘But what became of Dolly?’ asked 
Paul. 

“Dolly went away with her husband 
in the fall, and I remember that I cried 
and that we all missed her very much. 
It was ten years before I saw her again, 
and she wasn’t like the old Dolly at all. 
Her husband had got a little farm and 
she had settled down and become a gocd 
housekeeper. She laughed when I spoke 
of the dishes flying away from her, and 
said she had learned how to keep them 
from doing that. She seemed very 
happy, though she said she had never 
found another bee-tree. But she hada 
little girl about*as big as I was when I 
knew her first, who was another Dolly, 
and liked nothing so well as the wocds. 
‘And,’ said Dolly, ‘the child is just like 
I used to be, and the dishes fairly jump 
off the shelf and break on the floor when 
she watks by ’em.”’ 








THE OLD CRONIES 
By CHARLES TOWNSEND 


HE last of the ‘sugar’ snow had dis- 
appeared. ‘The pussy willows were 
shaking and nodding their feathery 
heads. Crocus and hyacinth and daffy- 
down-dilly had climbed up _ bravely 
through the dank earth, to greet the 
early sunshine. ‘The robins, nature’s 
choristers, were voicing their ever wel- 
cone matins. Spring had come with 
lance at rest, and crabbed winter had 
fled in dismay. 

It was a day of days to be out of doors, 
and Joe and John drifted together as 
naturally as two chips in a bucket of 
water. 

‘*Kind er guess th’ suckers ’ll be run- 
nin’ t’ day, John.”’ 

**VYou bet they will, Joe.” 

‘What d’ you say t’ goin’ spearin’?”’ 

“Down t’ th’ crick?’’ 

“Vep.*’ 

“Suits me. Git yer spear, an’ I'll 
bring th’ key o’ th’ boat house.”’ 

Soon they were strolling down toward 
the river, through a winding lane and 
between broad fields where the thick 
green shoots promised an abundant 
harvest. 


They were two old army chums who 
had fought side by side from Bull Run 
to Appomatox, and each owed his life to 
the other. John had dragged Joe aside 
just in time to save him from being 
trampled by Stuart’s cavalry, and Joe 





had saved John from bleeding to death 
among the rocks of Devil’s Den, on that 
awful day at Gettysburg, after reaching 


his side through a wild hell of rebel - 


bullets. 

When the war drums ceased to beat, 
and the battle flags were furled, they had 
returned home, ‘‘T’ pick up th’ stitches 
where we’d drapped ’em durin’ the 
durned fambly row,’’ as Joe declared. 

They owned adjoining farms—the best 
in the Genessee valley—and being 
shrewd, careful men, they were able to 
pass their sunset days in ease and com- 
fort, growing young again in their old 
age. 
From boyhood they had been friends, 
and prcbably had fought more pitched 
battles with each other than they had 
years in their lives. Joe usually got 
‘‘licked,’’ but he never knew it, for his 
pluck was of the Spartan mould, so he 
was always ready for the next ‘‘scrap.”’ 
And though they battled with each 
other, woe betide anyone who picked 
a quarrel with either; for, like a fighting 
man and wife, they would instantly com- 
bine and give the outsider occasion for 
grief. 

Naturally they differed in many things 
—especially in matters political and re- 
ligious. John had been a Whig, a Free 
Soiler, a ‘‘Know Nothing,’’ and _ lastly 
an uncompromising Republican. He 
declared himself to be a stanch old 
school Presbyterian, though he had 
rather hazy views on the Calvinistic doc- 
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irine, and his orthodoxy consisted 
chiefly in believing that all other views 
were heterodox. Joe described himself 
as a ‘*Thomas Jefferson-Andrew Jack- 
son-don’t-give-a-dum Democrat.’’ As 
for religion, he always asserted that he 
was an ‘‘out-door Methodist,’’ agreeing 
with Bryant that the groves were God’s 
first temples. So, while he never went 
to church, yet he never missed a camp 
meeting that was within easy reach. 
‘‘Wonder if th’ ole tub leaks,’’ said 
Joe, as John opened the boat house. 
‘‘Tub?’’ snorted the latter. ‘‘You 
dum’d ole ‘fraid cat! This here boat’s 


-es tight’s an Atlantic liner, an’ safe es 


Noah’s ark. Ketch holt ’n we'll haul 
‘er out.”’ 

Eager hearted as in boyhood, they 
dragged the boat to the little floating 
dock where it was quickly launched. 

‘“You set in th’ starn, Joe, an’ paddle. 
I’ll do th’ spearin.’ 

All right: 

Joe shoved off and let the boat drift 
idly down the placid stream. There was 
joy in mere existence on such a day. 
The balmy breeze, the limpid water, the 
rich ozone filling the lungs and sending 
the blood bounding with renewed life! 
What boy, old or young, could resist the 
witchery of all this? Certainly not these 
old cronies. 

“Oh, say! This ain’t scrumptious ner 
nuthin’, I guess,’’ said Joe as he filled 
and lighted his pipe. 

John was leaning over the bow with 
ready spear. ‘The boat, left to itself, 
drifted under an overhanging tree, and 
as John raised his head to answer, he re- 
ceived a blow which made him see stars. 

‘‘Wouch!”’ he roared. ‘*You blind 
ole mud turtle, can’t you see what you’re 
doin’?”’ 

‘Don’t holler er you won’t ketch any 
fish,’’ grinned Joe. 

‘‘Ding it all! Bet y’ done it a purpose. 
I’ve a notion t’ punch yer head!”’ 

‘Better stay where y’ be, ’nless y’ 


want t’ git swatted overboard,’’ and Joe 
waved the paddle threateningly. 

“I'l git even, b’ jings!” growled John. 

“Threatened folks lives long,’’ an- 
swered Joe complacently. ‘‘You ain’t 
th’ on’y one thet that tree’s bumped.”’ 

‘*Ain’t, eh; who else?’’ John’s curi- 
osity mastered his anger for the moment. 

‘*Seein’ it’s you I’ll tell. One day las’ 
summer w’en you was cavortin’ ’round 
visitin’, a city feller come up here—a 
kind of a dood he was—an’ wanted t’ go 
fishin’ fer bullheads one night. ‘Thinks 
I, I'll hev some fun with him. So 
I brung him down here when it was dark 
a good an’ plenty. He was settin’ in the 
bow like you be, an’ jes’ as we got under 
th’ tree a hoot owl let go, an’ crickity 
Christmas! Say—that dood jumped up 
in th’ air, scared t’ death forty ways, hit 
th’ tree, an’ squash he went into th’ 
water yellin’ blue murder fer th’ 
p'lice.”’ 

‘Did he git wet?’’ asked John. 

“Huh, smarty !”’ 

They had reached a place now where 
the spearing was good, and the catch 
was one to brag over for a year. 

Joe was happy and Joquacious; but 
John still meditated on vengeance. 

“Guess there’s a plum’ bushel on 
’em,’’ said Joe gleefully. 

‘‘Shouldn’t wonder,’’ agreed John, 
‘*You go an’ git some baskets t’ carry 
’em in,while I unload.’’ 

When Joe returned with the baskets, 
after an absence of about fifteen min- 
utes, he found the fish piled up on the 
bank; but John was not in sight. 

“‘Come on John,’’ he called, ‘‘let’s 
divide ’em up.” 

There was no reply. 

‘“‘John!’’ he called again. 
be you?”’ 

Still no answer. 

A rabbit came out from the under- 
growth and watched him curiously. A 
robin sang overhead and a swallow 
skimmed the river. As Joe followed the 
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latter with his eyes, he gave a sudden 
gasp. ‘lhe boat lay by the landing, but 
it was upside down, and John’s old straw 
hat was floating in the water. Fora 
moment Joe’s heart stopped beating. 
Then it gave a mighty leap that seemed 
to strangle him. 

He staggered down to the river bank, 
calling huskily, ‘‘John! John! John!’ 
But no voice made reply. 

‘*Oh, lordy, lordy! He’s fell in an’ is 
droundin’ there an’ I can’t see him!’’ 

How strange and far away his own 
voice sounded. Could it be? could it 
be? Was he awake or dreaming? Was 
that a real sun whose slanting beams 
turned the rippling river into molten 
gold? And that noisy warbler in the 
tree: could he sing while John was lying 
here dead among the bushes? Witha 
frenzied cry Joe picked up a stone and 
flung it at the bird, which flew away with 
an angry scream. 

‘*It’s all my doin’s,’’ wailed Joe in an 
agony of remorse and fear. ‘‘If I hadn’t 
coaxed him off spearin’ he’d a be’n alive 
now. Er ’f I hadn’t stopped fer a drink 
o’ thet dum’d cider I might a got back 
afore it happened.”’ 

**So you’ve be’n guzzlin’ cider, eh? y’ 
blame ole scallawag?”’ 

Joe whirled in his tracks. There 
stood John, hands in pockets, feet wide 
apart, grinning joyously. 

There are moments in which we live 
years. There are times when speech 
conveys no meaning. Joe was having 
that experience. He gazed at John with 
wide open mouth, utterly dazed. 

‘*Say, b’ jings, Joey, you was havin’ an 
awful time all by yer lonesome, warn’t 
you? Guess it pays y’ fer bumpin’ my 
head ag’in that tree.”’ 

A revulsion of feeling swept over Joe 
with the fierceness of a cavalry charge. 

‘Is that why y’ hid an’ made a bling 
fool o’ me?”’ he asked. 

‘‘Guess that’s about th’ what of it,”’ 
answered John. 
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‘‘An’ y’ warn’t in th’ water a’ tall?’’ 

*“‘Nope.’’ John picked up a_ basket 
and began filling it with fish. 

‘‘Then,’’ roared Joe, ‘‘it’s time y’ took 
a swim!’’ And before the astonished 
John could straighten up, Joe caught 
him by the slack of his trousers and 
pitched him headforemost into the 
water. 

Then he turned and walked home, 
never once looking back at the dripping 
figure on the bank, nor heeding the dis- 
jointed language that shattered the air 
long after he disappeared. 
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TANK TOMPKINS AND THE 
NOME MOSQUITOS 
By WINTHROP PACKARD 


ss] SUPPOSE,”’ said the tenderfoot to 
the man from Nome, ‘‘that the 
Nome mosquitos are a bad lot.’’ 

The man from Nome reflectively 
rubbed the place where his ear used to 
be with the stump ofa frozen-off fore- 
finger. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘they’re a bad lot. 
They were pretty tough birds along in 
the early nineties, before the vices of an 
effete civilization got spread around 
amongst them. But since the big rush 
filled the country up with tenderfeet and 
whiskey the doin’s of them Nome mos- 
quitos has been something scandalous.”’ 

‘‘I suppose,’’ said the tenderfoot, by 
way of a joke, ‘‘that the mosquitos took 
to drinking the whiskey.”’ 

‘‘That’s just what did the business,”’ 
replied the man from Nome.”’ ‘‘They’d 
been brought up on fish-blooded Eski- 
mos and polar bears and when they 
found out how easy it was to bore a hole 
through two inches of tenderfoot they 
gave themselves up to riotous living in 
terrible shape. There was great goin’s 
on up in Nome that summer of 1900. 

‘You didn’t need to use bromides and 
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chloral to sober a man up. All you had 
to do was to put him out on the beach 
for about fifteen minutes and the mos- 
quitos would draw. every bit of the 
whiskey out of him and leave him as 
sober as a prohibition rally. But- the 
mosquitos, my lord! what atime they 
used to have about it! There weren’t 
half enough drunks to go around and 
they used to fight disgraceful to see 
who'd have the first chance at one. 

“T think Tank Tompkins was the only 
one that really gave them satisfaction 
and if they had been wise they would 
have worked Tank gently and kept him 
inthe country. But them Nome mos- 
quitos are just like anyone else,—they 
can’t let a good thing alone. 

“Tank was a fellow who drank, not 
for the taste of the liquor, but for the 
calm serenity it gave him to feel that he 
was good and drunk. He would fill up 
down at Long Jim’s shack and start for 
his cabin in a condition that ought to 
have assured him uninterrupted pleasure 
for twenty-four hours, and before he 
was half way home the mosquitos would 
get every bit of the jag and Tank would 
be found sitting by the roadside weep- 
ing with sobriety, while about three 
thousand Nome mosquitos had got just 
taste enough of liquor to make them a 
nuisance to themselves and every one 
else. Then Tank would toddle back-and 
spend more of his substance in riotous 
living. He was a determined man, was 
Tank, and he kept at it till he had spent 
all his dust and mortgaged his hole in 
the ground, but he never got drunk once: 
the mosquitos were too cute for him. 
Then his credit gave out and you might 
think that Tank would have to keep 
sober, but that would be because you did 
not know Tank. 

‘“There was about three weeks, though, 
that he was stuck. He was so dry that 
the mosquitos gave him up as a bad job 
and turned their scouting parties in 
Now and then an old 
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rounder would come along and try a sip 
at Tank, just for luck, but he got no satis- 
faction. Things went on this way till 
one day the steamer brought Long Jim 
the biggest barrel of whiskey that ever 
came into the country. It pretty nearly 
filled the shack and when the back of it 
was crowded up against the rear wall, the 
bunghole was up against the slant of the 
roof and out of sight in the dark. Of 
course Long Jim had to wet that barrel 
and in that way Tank got a taste. 

‘“*[t settled his hash. He’d got to en- 
velop a satisfactory modicum of that 
whiskey after that or he’d got to die in 
the attempt. His credit was gone, but 
his ingenuity had stayed with him all 
right. After dark he shinned up the 
back of the shack, bored a hole through 
just above the barrel and quietly dropped 
a 3-4 inch rubber hose down into it. It 
was long enough to reach from the bot- 
tom of the barrel up through the bung, 
out of the shack and down to Tank’s 
mouth as he sat on the ground leaning 
up against the wall. 

‘“‘Tank listened a moment, but there 
was no unusual] sound from within. His 
scheme was asuccess! Gently he applied 
suction to the hose and in a momenta 
slender and delectable stream of liquid 
fire was permeating the interstices of his 
being. His eyes closed in dreamy de- 
light. He was at the long end of a 
siphon with sixty-five gallons of fourth 
proof at the other. And him at the tail 
end of a three weeks’ drought! 

“Tt took about twenty minutes for all 
those desert places to feel the thrill of 
moisture once more and Tank was just 
hanging over the edge of the seventh 
heaven when one of those old rounder 
mosquitos came strolling along and took 
a pull at Tank just for luck. 

“You ought to have seen his eyes 
bulge out, the mosquito’s, I mean. Then 
he started in large, and in that way he 
lost a good thing, for he over-estimated 
his own capacity and just simply 
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swelled up and busted. It was a bad thing 
for Tank, too, for it disseminated the 
odor of whiskey far along on the. wings 
of the summer night wind and drew the 
awfulest swarm of mosquitos that ever 
was. They covered Tank from top to 
toe and as fast as one got too full for ut- 
terance another took his place. Tank 
pulled away manfully, but his jag stead- 
ily fell off and try his best he could not 
get ahead of that swarm of mosquitos. 
He was a mighty determined man, was 
Tank, and he mentally vowed that he’d 
hang on as long as the barrel lasted, and 
he did. 

‘‘Along about twelve o’clock 
night some one in the shack 
‘*What’s that singing outside?”’ 

‘*We all laughed at first, then we all 
listened, and then we all made a break 
for the door. Well sir, it was the most 
extraordinary sight I eversaw. There 
was more than eighteen hundred million 
Nome mosquitos going round and round 
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that shack, each one with his leg locked 
in that of his neighbor in maudin way 
and a diddering up and down on their 
wings and humming, ‘‘We won’t go 
home till mornin’.” Yes sir, humming 
it to beat the band. 

‘*Just then we heard the sound of sob- 
bing round the corner and there, sure 
enough, was Tank, covered from head 
to foot with beastly intoxicated mosqui- 
tos and crying as if his heart would - 
break. 

‘* *Fellows,’ he said, between his sobs, 
‘I’m going to get out of this dad binged 
country. No man can respect himself 
and stay with such a crowd. Here I’ve 
drunk the whole blooming sixty-five gal- 
lons, every drop, and I’m as sober asa 
state of Maine camp meeting.’ 

‘‘And sure enough he was; the mos- 
quitos hadn’t left him one drop. 

‘*But the mosquitos!:my lord! Oh, I 
tell you there was great goin’s on at 
Nome that summer of 1900,”’ 





THE REAL DIARY 


April 2. been trying to get rid of some 
warts. Pewt says if you hook a piece of 
pork after dark,rub it on the warts and say 
arum €rum irum orum urum and nurum 
three times turn roundtwice and throw 
the pork thru a window, then the warts 
will all be gone the next day. me and 
Beany is going to try it tomorrow. 

April 3. brite and fair. dident get a 
chance to hook the pork. 

* * * 

April 7. One of Beany’s warts has gone. 

April 8. ‘brite and fair. my warts have 
not gone. ¢ 

April 9. brite and fair. my warts have 
not gone. 

April 10. Clowdy but no rane. 
warts have not gone. 

April 11. rany. I have two more warts. 
i guess i hadent ought to have broke 
that gaslite. 


my 


OF A REAL BOY * 


April 12. i have got another. 
er % % 


April 14. Brite and fair. we all went 
to church today to see the Lanes. they 
come from New York and when they go 
to church everybody goes to see them. 
there was a boy with them named Willie. 
i bet i cood lick him. 

* * * * 

April 22. i went out today. it was real 
warm. i dident go to church because i 
had been sick. i let my rooster out to 
fite J. Arthur Foster’s. they were fiting 
good when i looked up and there was 
father looking over the fence. he made 
me stop the fite and shet my rooster up. 
i wonder if he wood have stopped them 
if i hadent been there. 





*Excerpt from “The Real Diary of a Real Boy,” by 
Henry A. Shute: The Everett Press, Boston. 
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The North’s Southernmost City 


The Story of Evansville, which has the Unique Distinction of Belonging to both the North and 
the South—How the City was Founded as a Result of the Romance of Hugh 
McGarry and Molly Anthony, and how It has Steadily Grown in Size and Wealth 
to an Honorable Place Among the Country’s Leading Municipalities, 


By HOWARD ROOSA, 


Managing Editor the Evansville Courier 


F all the northern cities, Evansville mined why, in the large stretch of the 

is furthest south. St. Louis and Ohio river along Indiana and Illinois, 

Cincinnati are in round numbers one_ .the border of two states, from Louisville 

hundred miles to the north, and even’ to Cairo, Evansville is not only the 
Louisville, the metropolis of our nearest largest city, but predominatingly so. 


southern neighbor, has a higher latitude The population has had the effect of 
by some twenty-five miles. making this North-South city unique. 


This geographical location has deter- The earlier settlers were from the East 
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and North. The hardy New Englander 
and the pioneersman from Pennsylvania 
first pushed their way into southern 
Hoosierdom. Then came a stream from 
Virginia and Kentucky, and the two 
streams met and formed a society that 
is southern in its hospitality and its 
frank delight in social intercourse, and, 
on the other hand, has a federation of 
woman’s clubs of twenty separate organ- 
izations that study everything, from the 
best methods to be employed in teeth- 
ing to ‘‘art for art’s sake.”’ 

Naturally, then, with a community of 
taste both with the North and the South, 
and relationships that were on both sides 
of Mason & Dixon’s line, it is not sur- 
prising that the first organized attempt 
in the United States to bring abouta 
better feeling between the sections 
should be made by the people of Evans- 
ville. They planned to bring the Sons 
of the Confederacy and the Grand Army 
of the Republic together in reunion. It 
is remarkable to think this was con- 
ceived in 1886. It was about this time 
that Cleveland made the North raise its 
hands in protest when he suggested that 
some southern battle flags be returned. 
Stranger still, the reunion was a real 
union. The,boys in blue and in grey 
met and swapped yarns and tobacco as 


VIEW OF THE OHIO RIVER AT EVANSVILLE 


THE NORTH’S SOUTHERNMOST CITY 


they had when camped on the opposite 
sides of the Rappahanock. 

After the Spanish-American war it 
again seemed advisable to hold a re- 
union of the blue and the grey. And 
the meeting was even more propitious. 
President McKinley and his cabinet at- 
tended, and the South sent its ablest 
orator. Evansville has filled her geo- 
graphical mission in the work she has 
done in uniting the two sections of the 


country. 

A romance, if it did not decide the 
site of Evansville, did decide its 
“founder. Bewitching Molly Anthony 


drew Hugh McGarry out of the interior, 
where he had made a clearing in the 
wilderness, to a little flour mill on Pig- 
eon creek, near the present site of Evans- 
ville. He was as keen in business as he 
was ardent in love. He bought the 
present site of the city in 1812. Later 
he associated with him General Robert 
Morgan Evans (an officer under William 
Henry Harrison, who had married a 
sister of Judge Trumble of the United 
States supreme court) and Jas. W. Jones. 

Not only affection for Molly Anthony, 
but a keen sense of the fitness of things, 
induced McGarry to buy the site of the 
present Evansville. He saw the land 
was high—as it proved later above the 
highest floods; that the cres- 
cent in which it is shaped 











gave a large stretch of good 
wharfage; also that Pigeon 
creek, bounding it at one 
side, was a sufficient harbor 
for the craft of those days. 
One thing Hugh McGarry 
did not know of his new 
city. Unconsciously he had 
laid its fourdations over a 
bed of coal. There are 
seven mines now in opera- 
tion within the city limits, 
and a number constantly in- 
creasing within a radius of a 
few miles. While there have 
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been coal famines in nearly every city 
this winter, and while manufacturers 
have had to pay large increase of price 
for their fuel, the price of 
coal has not advanced from 
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immense rafts to river mills that have 
a combined daily capacity of 500,000 
feet. Whence come these boats? Well, 


BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION BUILDING, EVANSVILLE 





its exceptionally low rate [S™ 
either to manufacturers or 
private consumers in Evans- 
ville. Refuse wood from 
many saw-mills here can be 
had for the hauling, so that 
the comparatively smal] 
number of poor in this city 
are never bothered by the 
problem of fuel. 

There are 482 manufac- 
tories in Evansville, so di- 
verse that it would be tedious 
to enumerate them:— from 
a corncob pipe to a coffin, 
pretty nearly everything is 
made here. But the great 
industry is lumber and its 
products. ‘This is the great- 
est hardwood lumber market 
in the world. Mr. William 
Nirelkeld, an expert on this 
subject, said in an interview: 

‘It is difficult to estimate 
the greatness and importance 
of Evanvsille as a hardwood lumber 
market —a producing market. It is 
not too much to say that Evansville 
ships more than 150,000,000 feet of 
hardwood annually, at a value of more 
than $5,000,000. It is exported via 
New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, Pen- 
sacola, Newport News, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and New York, to 
Argentina, Brazil, Sidney, Melbourne, 
Honolulu, Manila, Hong Kong, Havre, 
Hamburg, Frankfort, Berlin, London, 
Liverpool and Glasgow. 

‘‘Every kind and quality is made and 
handled, from ship timbers 30x30-80 feet 
long to dimension to furniture stock so 
small that it must be exported in barrels. 
Go down to the city wharf and take 
notes. There you see tow-boats pushing 
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ten miles above the city is the mouth of 
Green River and beginning there you 
see tlre banks cf that stream lined for 
ten miles on either side with rafts of 
choice white oak and poplar logs, so 
close together that you could walk the 
entire distance on logs. This is Evans- 
ville’s log harbor in part gnly. If these 
rafts were put together, it would make 
one immense raft more than twenty 
miles long. Whence comes the rest? 
A thousand cars of logs are annually 
lifted from barges to cars and sent to 
railroad mills. And there a thousand 
cars of lumber are annually loaded 
from the Green, Cumberland, Tennes- 
see and Ohio rivers and tributaries. 
Whence comes the rest? Well, from 


the territory along every one of Evans- 
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ville’s nine railroads and their branches. 

‘*More than 4,500 cars of logs are an- 
nually sawed by the mills that are not 
strictly river mills. Think for a minute 
that logs and lumber can be found and 
are continually being shipped to Evans- 
ville from points on the Ohio from 
Louisville to Cairo, and from points on 
the Mississippi from Vicksburg to Evans- 
ville, and from points on Green River 
from Mammoth Cave and Bowling Green 
to Evansville. 

‘‘The Evansville mills saw logs from 
Obion County, Tennessee, and from the 
Yazoo Delta in Mississippi. 

‘You can get anything in hardwood 
that you want in this great lumber center. 
You can have any size or thickness 
sawed. If you want thin quartered-oak 
or poplar, you can have it from one- 
fourth inch up to flitches any thickness. 
If you want walnut, it is here to ex- 
change for your dollars. If you want 
bridge or ship-timbers, you can get them 
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done out of oak in any other city in the 
world to-day. 

“‘This city is headquarters for the 
agents of all the great car manufacturing 
companies, as well as for the agents 
from many northern and eastern cities 
and foreign countries. Do you want 
furniture dimension stock or box shooks? 
Well, Evansville has four mills that do 
nothing else, and most of her seventeen 
saw-mills have dimension plants at- 
tached. 

‘One concern alone handles, cuts up 
and ships more than 500 cars of hickory 


logs and Jumber annually; another cuts 
; > ’ 


1,000,000 feet of beech logs into chair 
backs and seats; and still another cuts 
up a million feet of elm logs into hoops 
yearly. 

“There are few mills anywhere that 
can equal Evansville’s mills in the 
scientific manufacture of quartered oak, 
and none that surpass them. Here the 
manufacture of thin quartered oak and 

flitches is a specialty. 
‘‘Speaking only of hard- 








from the usual sizes up to 30x30-80 feet 
long. 
“Do you want car oak in a hurry? 


Well, Evansville mills can saw and 
load twenty-five to fifty car-loads daily, 
and that is something that cannot be 


7 wood, and leaving out yel- 
low pine and cottonwood, 
which are not considered . 
strictly hardwoods, Evans- 
ville produces and handles 
one and one-fourth times as 
much as Memphis, one and 
one-half times as much as 
Nashville, and more than 
twice as much as the cities 
of Cincinnati, Louisville or 
St. Louis.” 

But enough of statistics, 
dry as statistics must always 
be. Let it be said that 
there has never been a bank 
failure in this city; that the 
large wholesale trade covering every line 
has a large territory in which there is 
no effective competition. Still, trans- 
portation facilities must be considered. 
Outside of the Ohio river and the great 
stream it empties into, which puts 
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Evansville in cheap communication with 
the commerce of the globe, it is a 
center of several large railway organi- 
zations. Trunk line railroads fetch 
and carry Evansville’s com- 
merce to every point of the 
compass. ‘The whole south 
is covered by the Southern, 
L. & N. and Illinois Cen- 
tral systems, while the L. & 
N. and Southérn carry 
Evansville products to St. 
Louis and the West, the E. 
& T. H., E. & I. and the 
Illinois Central to Chicago 
and the Northwest, with 
eastern connections, and 
the Southern and the L. H. 
& St. L. eastward. 

When the Steel trust de- 
cided on the location of a 
plant employing 1,o00.men, 
it took into consideration 
not only the physical ad- 
vantages of the site, but also 
_ the school facilities offered. 
One-third, and probably more, of the 
revenues of Vanderburg county, in which 
Evansville is located, is spent on its 
school system. Major Rosencranz has 
given a large donation for a manual train- 
ing school which will be increased by 
taxation, so that the city will have one of 
the best institutions of the kind in the 
world, not excepting Pittsburg’s. By 
the generosity of Willard Carpenter, an 
early pioneer, a handsome library build- 
ing has been erected. It has 30,000 vol- 
umes now and an endowment that meets 
all present needs. 

The charities of the city must be 
touched on briefly. The Associated 
Charities have co-ordinated all, so that 
no needy person should want. The city 
has established a municipal lodging 
house, aiding all stranded workers to get 
places where they can be of economical 
advantage to the community. 

When we speak of the large number of 
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churches in the community, it recalls 
the fact that Evansville was an asylum 
for the oppressed more than fifty years 
ago. There was then a wave of immi- 


THE VANDERBERG COUNTY COURT HOUSE 





gration from Germany to the Ohio val- 
ley. In many cities the new-comers 
were oppressed for their religious beliefs. 
Evansville was an asylum for all such 
and it is now the fact that almost anyone 
can worship here with a congregation 
holding his own religious beliefs. . This 
influx of persecuted religionists had an 
important bearing on the industries of 
the city. They have proved to be work- 
men of sterling worth who have in many 
cases risen to be employers. The close 
relationship of employe and employer 
has made the city practically free from 
labor disputes. A strike is so rare as to 
be a sensation in the newspapers when 
it appears. 

Two organizations have been formed 
to attract industries to the community— 
the Evansville Business Men’s Associa- 
tion and the Evansville Manufacturers’ 
Association. Both offer inducements 
to plants locating here. 
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Culture, as has been indicated, has 
always been held of higher regard than 
industrial progress, or rather, the two 
have gone hand in hand. Newspapers 
were early established in the community, 
but the only one to show a continuous 
line is the Courier, which was established 
under a different name in 1845 and is 
now the leading newspaper in the city. 

From 1861, the beginning of the Civil 
war, Evansville grew rapidly in business. 
The population in 1840 was 2,121; in 
1850, 5,015; in 1860, 11,481; in 1870, 
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21,830; in 1880, 29,200; in 1890, 50,756; 
and by the census of 1900, the popula-- 
tion of the city proper was 59,007, not 
including the suburban towns and en- 
virons, which would make a population 
at this time of 65,000. The assessed 
value of property is $27,000,000. 

Industries already assured show a 
growth of 4,000 in population and it is 
expected by the next census this unique 
city which can be claimed by either 
North or South will.show a population 
of 100,000 more. 


MAP OF EVANSVILLE, THE LETTER “Cc? SHOWING LOCATION OF COAL MINES 
WITHIN THE CITY LIMITS 
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How Boston’s. Club Women Built 
Their Home 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


ERENE in the sunset majesty ofa 
long and useful life, that has won 

the hearts of the American people, 
Julia Ward Howe looked upon a scene 
in the closing days of 1902 that spoke 
volumes for the achievement of the 
woman of today. The handsome ‘‘New 
Century’’ club-house in Boston was for- 
mally opened in the presence of a dis- 
tinguished assembly, including Hon. 


John L. Bates, the governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The 
building is a home and regular meeting 
place for scores of the leading woman’s 
clubs in Boston, Massachusetts and New 
England. The club-house is not 
only a splendid evidence of what the 
women are equal to in grappling with 
the business problems of to-day, but 
marks an epoch in the woman’s club 
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MRS. ISABELLA A. POTTER, WHO HAS JUST BEEN REELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
THE WOMAN’S CLUB HOUSE CORPORATION FOR THE SIXTH TIME 
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movement. It reveals the practical and 
wholesome spirit of the movement, and 
is a successful demonstration of the in- 
itiative and alert activities of the women 
of New England ang the patie at large. 


If the history of the movement and 
the details of the work in the erection of 
the ‘‘New Century’’ building in Boston 
could be written, it would 
not only reveal a triumph 
for the capacity of women 
to master the stern business 
problems of to-day, but 
would furnish the. details 
of a romance as thrilling as 
any narrative in novels. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was 
the first president and the 
careful, conservative delib- 
erations of those early days 
indicated the far-seeing and 
practical side of New Eng- 
land women. With not 
much more than the idea 
to begin upon, the work 
was turned over to the pres- 
ent president, Mrs. Isabella 
A. Potter, for the alert and 
aggressive action necessary 
to crystalize the idea into a 
fact and aresult. The per- 
plexing question of a site 
was canvassed until the 
committee became 
thoroughly conversant with 
those subtle conditions that 
combine to make a build- 
ing investment profitable. 
Under the energetic leadership of Mrs. 
Potter, every phase of the situation, pres- 
ent and future, was studied with the 
shrewd calculation of up-to-date and 
wide-awake real estate operators. 

* * * 

In the very heart of the historic Bea: 
con Hill business district of Boston, 
were found two desirable lots. One was 
soon to be sold at auction. Ina heavy 





rain storm the proverty was bid in bya 
mysterious buyer, but it was noted there 
were several ladies present who were 
very much interested. The generous 
friend who assisted the Women’s Club 
House Corporation to bid in the prop- 
erty at this most important time and se- 
cure ‘fa bargain’’ wasa man whose name 
will ever be revered by the club women 


, 


MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE, THE FIRST PRESIDENT 


of New England, Hon. Elijah S. Con: 
verse. The adjoining property was se- 
cured after a series of sharp-shooting 
negotiations and a start made towards 
the erection of a handsome building. 
Then troubles began—the city decided, 
after the foundations were all laid, to 
widen Beacon street. This compelled 
the ladies to stop work and made the 


building they had planned impossible. 
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Then came a series of annoying legal en- 
tanglements, which would have quite 
discouraged well-seasoned business men. 
Not so the ladies—under the aggressive 
and alert direction of the president every 
obstacle was surmounted. After secur- 
ing the approved damages from the city 
for the land taken, the ladies began to 
look elsewhere for a site. Under the 
most discouraging conditions and after 
a most thorough canvass of the situa- 
tion, the present site was selected in the 
very club center of Boston, even before 
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the Beacon street property was _ sold. 
With supreme courage they went right 
on with their work and had the ‘‘New 
Century’’ building well under way 
towards completion, when a _ profitable 
sale of the Beacon street property was 
consummated. 
* * * 

To tell the story briefly and concisely, 
the Club House Corporation owns a 
property appraised at $275,000, with in- 
cumbrance of $112,o0oo—and a dividend- 
earning property right from the start, 


THE “NEW CENTURY” BUILDING, THE HOME OF THE WOMAN’S CLUB HOUSE 
CORPORATION 
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which insures the payment of all in- 
debtedness upon the property. In fact 
this investment, if 
the same wise man- 
agement is con- 
tinued, has insured 
its own payments. 
This is certainly a 
handsome equity to 
show as the evolu- 
tion of an idea, and 
speaks eloquently 
for the business 
sagacity and cool- 
headed judgment 
of New England 
women. Day after 
day the president 
and the faithful 
building committee 
stood by the guns 
and wrought victory 
out of what seemed 
certain defeat. 

As Mrs. Potter, 
who has been re- 
elected for a sixth 
time as president to 
serve until January, 
1904, modest!y put 
it in her annual 
report: 

“Tn all previous 
meetings we have 
been obliged to tell 
you what we ex- 


pected todo. Now 
you can see for 
yourselves what we have done. Your 
directors have been a faithful, able, 


earnest, harmonious body of workers. 
All important questions regarding the 
alterations of this property have been 
decided by them, after careful consider- 
ation and counsel. ‘Their purpose has 
been two-fold. First, to so develop the 
property that clubs might be accommo- 
dated and find a congenial home here. 
Second, to make a good business invest- 
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ment, that every stock-holder may get 
four per cent on the money invested in 


MRS. ABBA GOOLD WOOLSON. WHO INITIATED THE MOVEMENT 
FOR A WOMAN’S CLUB BUILDING IN BOSTON 





the stock of this corporation. You are 
now in position, through the officers you 
elect, to do business with the public. If 
that business is to be profitable, it must 
be conducted wisely and economically. 
Bad management alone can make this 
investment a failure. The question now 
to be solved is: Will you be as fortu- 
nate in managing your business as you 
have been in overcoming apparently in- 
surmountable obstacles and securing for 
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JULIA WARD HOWE HALL,—ABBA GOOLD WOOLSON HALL ON THE LEFT 


PEP S20. 
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ONE OF THE RECEPTION ROOMS 
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vourselves this 
beautiful.and 
valuable property. 
The _ experience 
you have passed 
through ought to 
fit you to be very 
considerate and 
watchful of the 
business interests 
of this corporation 
and be united and 
determined that 
nothing shall be al- 
lowed to blight the 
financial success of 
this undertaking.” 


The halls, named 
after those prominent 
in the work— Howe 
hall, after Julia Ward 
Howe; Potter hall, after 
Mrs. Isabella A. Pot- 
ter; Woolson hall after 
Mrs. Abba Goold 
Woolson and Sewall 
hall, after Mrs. J. Sewall 
Reed, are already the 
most popular rendez- 
vous for club meetings 
of all kinds. This suc- 
cess carries its message 
of inspiration to 
women everywhere. 

MR. AND MRS. ELISHA S. CON- 
VERSE, WHO GAVE GENEROUS 
AID AND ENCOURAGEMENT 


IN FINANCING THE WOMAN’S 
CLUB HOUSE CORPORATION 








A Type of Western Enterprise 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


T was with a great deal of pleasure I 
met, while in Washington a few days 
ago, Mr. J. M. Hagerty, a friend of for- 
iver days. Mr. Hagerty was a hustler, 
a city builder, while still a mere youth. 
He is now located in the new and great 
state of Washington, exerting, in a 
broader field, the powers which he first 
imanifested in the early days of one of the 
best Lake Superior cities. He is asplen- 
did type of the active, far-sighted, cour- 
ageous young Amerizans who are taking 
their places as the captains of industry 
in the industrial organization of to- 
morrow, —the young men who are de- 
veloping the latent resources of the won- 
derful western half of this continent. 
Here, one of these young men is lay- 
ine the foundation for fortune and mas- 
tery in electricity; there, another is so 
shaping men and materials that he may 
serve the common good by directing and 
expanding an industry or a region that 
has perhaps been long waiting for just 
the spark of originality and the firm grip 
of conviction that he brings to it. Mr. 
Hagerty is engaged in developing the 
mineral resources of a region hitherto 
practically untouched by seekers after 
metals. It is one of the richest regions, 
in minerals, anywhere to be found within 
the United States. At present, and for 
years past, shut out from profitable de- 
velopment by reason of its remoteness 
from railroads; and by lack of capital 
even for the uncovering of its hidden 
riches. 
Every such region owes its final devel- 
opment and enrichment to the brains and 
energy of some one man. He goes over 


the ground—perhaps on some mission 
not at all connected with the idea of 
mining development— but he has a good 
pair of eyes. He sees what probably 
other men have seen—that the minerals 
are there. But he sees more. He seesa 
way to get them out, and to make them 
profitable. First, he makes sure that the 
ore is really there in paying quantities. 
On this point he must be certain. Then 
he gets possession of sufficient property 
to base future operations upon. His 
market is assured in advance. His next 
step is to interest capital for the working 
of his prospects. Here is the severest 
test of his ability. Any one of a thou- 
sand average men may find metal: it 
takes the thousandth man to get the 
money to take out the metal profitably. 
The thousandth man is the man who 
knows he is on the right track, who re- 
fuses to be beaten by any obstacles what- 
ever, and who has the business ability 
to convince other men of the value of 
his project. 

Hagerty is exactly this kind of a man. 
His mines are located on the northern 
border of the state of Washington. He 
got possession of them in pretty nearly 
the manner indicated in the foregoing, 
and he is working out his plans in a 
style that insures him an ultimate suc- 
cess probably no less in magnitude than 
that which Clark, Daly, Heinze and 
other multi-millionaires have won in the 
Montana copper fields. 

Mr. Hagerty is the successor in inter- 
est to the famous pioneer miner Okana- 
gon Smith, and owns the first mines ever 
located in the state of Washington. 
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J. M. HAGERTY, A LEADER IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF NORTHERN WASHINGTON 


Okanagon Smith died in 1893, after for over twenty years. After his death 
having held and developed these mines _ the estate got into litigation. Finally, 
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in 1896, Mr. Hagerty, who was well 
known to the widow of Mr. Smith, was 
called in to take charge of the mines and 
further develop them. The great suc- 
cess he has achieved over the multitude 
of difficulties that have opposed him 
does not in the least surprise me: it was 
exactly what might have been expected 
of the youth who helped build the Lake 
Superior city. It was the natural result 
of his matured judgment and unimpaired 
energy applied to a proposition that 
needed just these qualities. 

He is now the general manager of the 
‘*Six Eagles’? mines, is the president 
and manager of the No. 1 mine, the 
very first mine located in the state; pres- 
ident of the Ruby Mining Company, a 
very high grade silver mine, and the 
president of the Simil Kameen Falls 
Power & Developrient Company, which 
last-named corporation owns and is de- 
veloping the falls of that name. These 
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falls have a 10,000 horse power capacity. 
As president of the mining companies, 
Mr. Hagerty is preparing to erect two 
large concentrating plants and a smelter 
this coming summer, when he will util- 
ize the power of the falls for concentrat- 
ing and smelting the ores from his 
mines. The utilization of this natural 
power for these and other purposes will 
enable the companies concerned to pro- 
duce the metals—copper, silver, lead and 
gold, all of which the mines bear in 
combination—at a very low cost. Mr. 
Hagerty is engaged in several other en- 
terprises, all closly allied and tending to 
one end,—the creation at the mines and 
the falls of a great mining and industrial 
city. With the advent of the ‘new rail- 
road now being built by J. J. Hill, the 
Hagerty properties will make their own- 
ers immensely rich, and add another to 
the picturesque and wealthy mining 
cities of the West. z 





The Prairie States 


A newer garden of creation, no primal solitude, 


Dense, joyous, modern, populous millions, cities and forms, 

With iron interlaccd, composite, tied, many in one, 

By all the world contributed—freedom’s and law’s and thrift’s society, 
The crown and teeming paradise, so far, of time’s accumulations, 


To justify the past. 
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The Torch 


Walt Whitman 


On my northwest coast in the midst of the night a fishermen’s group stands watching, 
Out on the lake that expands before them, others are’spearing the salmon, 
The canoe, a dim shadowy thing, moves across the black water, 


Bearing a torch ablaze at the prow. 


Walt Whitman 














ERHAPS the most perplexing ques 
tion that has come before the Na- 
tional’s-cabinet has been the problem of 


And in no other one thing has 
the National, in common with other 
magazines, made greater failures. It is 
even more complex than the selection 
of a dress—or a Christmas present. It 
is so important a factor in the success of 
the magazine on the news-stands and in 
increasing and renewing subscriptions— 
which is after all the final test of our 
usefulness. And yet, as tastes vary and 
opinions differ, the covers are perhaps 
only partially to be regarded either as 
successes or failures. 
* * * 

Regular readers of the Nationa: will 
agree, I think, that we have had some 
good covers, which were not only pleas- 
ing and artistic, but which above all car- 
ried a subtle strong purpose—an index 
of the magazine; but our gocd friends 
will insist that we have never had a cover 
that fully reflected the real merit and 
interest of the contents. This is very 
kind and considerate: and now I wish 
to ask the readers of the National what 
they think of adopting a permanent 
cover, and, if they like the plan, to give 
us their ideas as to what that cover 
should be. Eventually we hope to get 
over the cover difficulties, with your kelp. 
Each magazine is more or less known 
by its cover. The National has had its 
own as well, but we have so much to 


covers. 


comprehend in that name and purpose 
that we have never felt quite satisfied. 
* * * 

Pending this permanent cover—I felt 
that we should pay a tribute to a class so 
often overlooked. All the magazines 
have to a large extent depended upon 
the face and form of beautiful women 
and girls in cover designs. This has 
been the center of the solar system of 
art—since art was known. But in these 
days, when the home idea is more than 
ever paramount, it was thought that the 
boys should have a chance. It is these 
boys who are the men of to-morrow, and 
I confess always having had a weakness 
for boys. I love to live over the moocis 
and feelings of a boy and hope that I 
may always have the fresh, buoyant spirit 
of a boy. 

* * * 

Not long ago I paid a visit to my old 
home, which I had left—well, years ago. 
The people all seemed strangers at first 
—and I thought of how the population 
must have increased in a decade. But 
stop, there was a merry twinkle of recog- 
nition in some of the faces of the young 
men; the bright young ladies, sweeping 
along with dainty skirts and that charm- 
ing poise characteristic of the American 
girl, embarrassed me with anod. Then 
I thought—am I so much a stranger?— 
am I growing so old?—and all at once it 
dawned upon me, as a group of young 
men and women came toward me--God 
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bless ’em!—there were "the boys and 
girls of a few years ago. Such a greet- 
ing was worth more to me than all else 
—those boys and girls I had loved in 
days gone by, in the schools—in the 
Sunday schools—as carrier boys—as the 
bright ones who were always so appre- 
ciative and lovable. 
* * * 

Well, we just had a goodtime. Meet- 
ing kings, presidents; diplomats, sena- 
tors, millionaires, was nothing compared 
to meeting the dear young friends. You 
men can think back, and will recall 
how-—from twelve to twenty—older 
people seemed to little understand you 
asa boy. ‘The average boy is older than 
he seems—the impressions of these years 
often cast the die for a life work. It is 
the mold that determines the stature of 
the man. ‘The funuamental thing, it al- 
ways seemed to me, was to have the right 
sort ofan inspiration, associations and 
ideals. ‘That does not mean necessarily 
the ‘‘goody-goody,’’ ‘‘cissy’’ boys—-for 
boys must be boys. The thing is to 
appeal to their self-reliance, their man- 
hodd and most important of all their re- 
spect and chivalry towards mothers, 
sisters and womankind generally, and to 
realize that industry, temperance, perse- 
verance and gratitude are just old-fash- 
ioned but always vital and essential 
virtues. The impulse given them—the 
subtle purposes hidden in the boys of 
America to-day will make the history of 
the nation to-morrow. 

* * * 


”? 


Seated beside a fireplace, or the glow 
of the cheery evening at home with a good 
book,—there is where your man is nur- 
tured. It is inspiring to know how 
many good books are read by the boys 
of to-day. For myself—Thackeray, Gib- 
bons, Dickens, yes, even E. P. Roe- 
all came in early years; and when I had 
a volume of the North American Re- 
view bound, I felt that I possessed a 
complete foundation for a library of all 
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the live literature of the times. There 
were articles in these magazines by 
Henry Ward Beecher, and I had to use 
the dictionary on some of the words; 
but never can I forget the inspiration 
of the great divine in those last years of 
his life. 
* * * 

So, boys, this cover is dedicated to 
you by the National. We feel that as 
we are building for the great future, witk 
prospects fixed for being of some good 
and vital consequence in the affairs of 
life, we must have the hearts of the 
American boys and girls. If you think 
the National shoots over your heads, let 
us hear from you. Let us know what 
you think of the National, and when you 
want to earn a little money-—go to your 
friends and have them subscribe for the 
National. If you are sincerely interested 
and enthusiastic, you will not always be 
refused; and remember what President 
McKinley once told me: 

‘‘A good many good things are lost by 
not asking for them.”’ 

This means going right out in the 
world with your head up, your con- 
science clear and asking for things—and 
keep right on asking. Is that not the 
American way? 

If any boy who reads these lines will 
realize that he has a friend in The Nat- 
ional; if we can get right at the heart 
and home affections of our readers — we 
will vote the February cover dedicated 
to the boys a success. If we can impress 
the boys with even the slightest impulse 
to do the best there is in them — even 
if the National is not directly concerned 
—it will be much more to us than we can 
compute on sales or subscriptions. 

For the next month I am going to 
devote some time every day to letters 
from the boys. Do not be timid about 
writing. Realize that The National isa 
periodical that covets a place in the 
warmth of the fireplace—the base-burner 
or the cook-stove— always in the home. 











JAPANESE DOLL, ONE OF SEVEN PRESENIED TO MRS. ROOSEVELT BY THE MINIS- 
TER FROM JAPAN 


These dolls occupy an exquisite empire cabinet in the Red room of the White House. 





MINISTER QUESADA AND HIS AIDES IN THE LEGATION OF CUBA AT WASHINGTON 
This view of the interior of the Cuban legation, located at 1006 Sixteenth Street, shows that the youngest 
of all the nations is represented in this country by young men. Age at the helm is, however, indicated by 
the portrait of President Palma hanging on the rear wall of the room, against a background of the Cuban 
flag. The members of the legation are: Senor Don Gonzalo de Quesada, envoy: Senor Don Antonio 
Martin Rivero, first secretary, and Senor Don Maria Carrillo de Albornez, second secretary. 

Photograph by the Illustrated Press Association 
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